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a new development 


in HOG RAISING 


. « « a new specialized product for hogs 
that increases gain, combats worms, and 
cuts the cost of production 


For 36 YEARS Dr. Hess Stock Tonic has served farmers and 
stockmen as a conditioner for all farm animals, including hogs. 
The numerous practical tests made on our Research Farm, and 
the continued increase in the widespread consumption of Dr. 
Hess Stock Tonic have conclusively proved the value of the 
product in increasing hog profits. During the past two years 
the use of Dr. Hess Stock Tonic has more than doubled. 
Regardless of how well any Dr. Hess product may be serving 
its purpose, we are always striving to make it better. During 
its life Dr. Hess Stock Tonic has been improved in many ways 
so that it has always been scientifically up to date. Today it is 
the best general livestock conditioner it is possible to make. 


A Research Farm Development 


Can a product be made especially for hogs that will give better 
results than Dr. Hess Improved Stock Tonic? That question 
was given to our Research Department. After a number of tests 
which were repeated again and again—such a product has been 
evolved. It is called Dr. Hess Hog Special. This new product 
possesses all of the merits of Dr. Hess Improved Stock Tonic, 
but in addition has certain features of particular benefit to 
hogs only. 








Interior view of hog barn at our Research Farm. Here Dr. Hess 

products are continually under observation. Each product must 

prove itself under actual practical feeding conditions. Here is 
where Dr. Hess Hog Special was developed. 


Common Sense Worm Control 


Worms are the present-day scourge in hogs. Fully 75%, some 
authorities say 90%, of all hogs are worm infested. 

One of the outstanding features of Dr. Hess Hog Special is 
the simple, efficient method by which it combats worms. Simply 
to drive out the worms is not sufficient. Hogs are quickly rein- 
fested. From the fecal matter on the ground they take up the 
worm ova or eggs, which quickly hatch, and in a few weeks 
your hogs are infested again. If uncontrolled, this process 
goes on in continuing cycles during the hog’s life. 

Giving hogs a single dose treatment to expel the worms, 
with capsules or otherwise, can only temporarily relieve the 
trouble, for reinfestation is sure to follow. Moreover, the single 
dosage treatment in order to be effective is usually drastic in its 
effect upon the animal, which interferes with development. 


Not a Drastic Treatment 


Dr. Hess Hog Special is given in the feed regularly. Hogs take 
into their systems twice a day vermicides and vermifuges that 
constantly combat worms, yet the effect of the treatment is not 
drastic. The hog suffers no ill effects. Furthermore, the tonics, 
laxatives, and diuretics help to overcome the bad effects of 
worm infestation. 


Increased Gains 


Regardless of whether or not your hogs are worm infested, Dr. 
Hess Hog Special will enable you to get increased gains. This 
product promotes appetite, stimulates digestion and elimina- 
tion, and thus promotes thrift. In actual feeding trials, Dr. 
Hess Hog Special has enabled pigs to reach market weight in 30 
days less time, has increased gains on an average of 40 lbs. per 
pig, and has saved an average of lc per pound in cost of 
production, 


A Fully Mineralized Product 


Dr. Hess Hog Special is a complete mineral supplement, since 
it contains all the necessary minerals a hog requires in all- 
sufficient quantities. It supplies the calcium and phosphorus 
without which pigs cannot grow. Its iodine content acts upon 
the ductless glands and helps to keep the body economy well 
balanced, increases the rate of gain in weight and materially 
reduces cost of pork production. It overcomes hairlessness in 
pigs, aids in bringing larger pig litters, and is a valuable con- 
ditioner for brood sows before and after farrowing, 


Little Cost to Feed It 


Every hog raiser is urged to try this new specialized product 
for hogs only. For best results it should be used continuously 
from weaning time to market time. The cost is but 1214 cents 
per month for each 100-lb. shoat. 

Dr. Hess Hog Special is put up in 100-lb. drums and in 25-lb. 
and 15-lb. cartons. See your local Dr. Hess dealer, who will 
supply you in accordance with 
the size of your herd. 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Inc. 
Ashland, Ohio 


FOR noes ONtY 
On nessa ciann tne 








DR. HESS HOG SPECIAL 


A Conditioner and Mineral Supplement 
for HOGS ONLY © 
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HO will be Iowa’s champion 

corn husker for 1929? 

Where will the huskers come 
rom Who will invade Missouri dur- 
hg November and represent Lowa in 
ie national corn husking contest? 
‘an Ruel Harmon, winner of the 
928 contest, repeat? 
These questions, along with count- 
ss others, will have to be answered 
n November 8, when the annual 
ate corn husking contest, staged 
nder the auspices of Wallaces’ 
armer, takes place on the Thomp- 
m farm, near West Branch, Iowa, 
1 Cedar county. 
Wallaces’ Farmer wants to know 
ho is the best husker in the state. 
his annual championship contest 
as started ’way back in 1922. This 
ear we again invite all huskers to 
ep forward. 
As in the past, prizes to the win- 
ers will be given by Wallaces’ 





BRING THE TITLE BACK TO IOWA 


Wallaces’ Farmer announces the Iowa State 
Corn Husking Contest for 1929. This contest 
will be held November 8, in Cedar county, 
where a specially planted field of hybrid corn 
has been grown for the affair. As usual, there 
will be $200 in prizes for the winners. Besides 
this, there will be a chance for the winner and 


Wanted, a New National Champion 


Time for Iowa Corn Huskers to Get Ready for State and National Meets 


sist of two shots from a shotgun, one 
minute apart, the first of which 
shall merely notify the contestants 
to make ready and the last of which 
shall set them in motion. A single 
shot from a shotgun shall stop the 
contest, and all corn will be consid- 
ered husked which has left the hands 
of the contestants at the time of the 
stop signal. 

(In the ease of national, state and 





ae 


Ruel Harmon, - , p 
1923 lowa winner held in northwest Missouri, 


the runner-up to compete in 
the national contest, to be 


for similar prizes. Last year 


Indiana was the scene of the contest, and IIli- 
nois took the honors away fram Iowa. Who 
will bring the title back to the center of the 
corn belt? Here is the story of how to stage 
a corn husking contest. 
and suggestions, write the Corn Husking Editor 
of Wallaces’ Farmer. 


For complete rules 


For 1929, 
Who? 


even county contests, where it is de- 
sirable to have the greatest fairness 
possible, it is well, in case the rows 
are at least one hundred rods long, 
to stop the contest with a single shot 
from a shotgun at half time, or forty 
minutes, and have each of the con- 
testants change lands, having Con- 
testant 1 go to Land 10 and Contes- 
tant 10 go to Land 1, ete. After the 
contestants have each got ready to 
start on their new lands, the contest 
would be started afresh for the final 





armer as follows: First, $100; 
cond, $50; third, $25; fourth, $15, and 
ifth, $10. The Iowa champion will have his 
‘penses paid to the national contest. Prizes 
the mid-west are the same as at the state. 
he men who come in second at the state con- 
sts have the right to compete in the national 
ut they must pay their own expenses. 


Records Will Count the Most 


Every husker, to earn the right to compete in 
le state contest, must comply with the follow- 
ig rules. He must be an outstanding winner 
f a county or district contest, must be a win- 
er or runner-up in a preliminary contest, or 
previous state champion who has husked in a 
wal 1929 contest. Records will count more 
han anything else in the final checkup. When 
he state contest is held in the field of specially 
lanted hybrid corn, we expect to pick two 
utstanding huskers who ean carry the Iowa 
anner to the front at the national meet in 
lissouri. 

Last year there were so many county cham- 
bions, with records so near alike, it was neces- 
ry to hold an elimination contest. The two 
op men were entered in the state match. This 
ear we have already located fields for two 
preliminary contests. One will be held near 
henandoah and the other near Marshalltown. 


ten o’clock, rather than in the afternoon. If 
the contest is started in the morning, the offi- 
cials have a chance to do the weighing and fig- 
uring of deductions while the crowd is eating. 

If a large crowd is likely to be at the contest, 
a farm should be selected which has available 
a large, level meadow or pasture alongside of 
the corn field, with parking space fer several 
hundred ears. The corn field itself should yield 
fifty or sixty bushels to the acre, but the stand 
should be rather thin and the ears large. In 
order that the crowd will be able to recognize 
the different officials in charge of the meet, it 
is a good plan to have them wear badges. 

The definite rules for conducting a corn 
husking contest are: 

Laying Out the Field—Pick a field which is 
as uniform as possible, with long rows, and lay 
out long, narrow lands which are from four to 
ten rows wide. At least four rows between 
lands should be husked out before the contest 
starts. The lands should be examined to make 
sure that they are as uniform as possible and 
that there is no dead furrow in any one of 
them. 

Time—Husking shall continue for one hour 
and twenty minutes. Contestants will be in po- 
sition ready to start a few minutes before the 
starting signal. The starting signal shall con- 





forty minutes with two shots from 
the shotgun, in the same way as at the begin- 
ning. In starting the contestants on their new 
land, they should, of course, turn around and 
start back on the side of the land which is abso- 
lutely fresh, so they will not be picking from 
a row which has been messed up by anyone in 
any way.) 


Wagons Should Be Uniform as Possible 


Wagons, Ete.—Try to get as uniform wagons 
as possible, preferably with a standard double 
box and a bang-board extending at least three 
and a half feet above the top of the double box. 

Teams and Drivers—Each wagon shall be 
equipped with a team and driver, and the driv- 
er shall keep the wagon at such a distance from 
the contestant as will be of greatest help to him. 
(A driver is recommended in these contests, 
since the huskers are not used to the teams, and 
since there is oftentimes a great variation in 
the teams. ) 

Drawing Lots—Number the wagons and the 
lands, and have the contestants draw lots. 

Husk Two Rows—Two rows shall be husked 
and the huskers are supposed to take all the 
corn on these rows, even tho some of the stalks 
lean over into adjoining rows. , 

Gleaners—One, and preferably two gleaners 
with sacks shall follow each husker. Gleaners 

should not take ears from out- 





All county winners in the terri- 
ory adjoining these districts 
vill be asked to compete in the 
reliminaries, and the top four 
en will be placed in the state 
ontest. 

How do you get into a con- 
est? That’s easy. Get in touch 
ith your county agent. He 
mndoubtedly will be glad to 
taze a county match. The 
atches can be held under the 
uspices of a Farm Bureau, 
‘armers’ Union, a Grange or 
local eivie club of any sort. 
Rules for staging the match 
ill be furnished by the Corn 
Husking Editor of Wallaces’ 
armer, along with other in- 
ructions. 

As a result of past experi- 
nee, it has been found that it 



















s more successful to begin the 
butests in the morning, around 












Crowd watching huskers drive in from the field after an Iowa state contest. 


side rows which lean into rows 
being picked, but should pick 
up ears the husker has missed 
if they are on stalks of the 
rows being husked, even if 
these stalks lean far over into 
other rows. No gleaning shall 
be done on turns, but huskers 
may husk as they please while 
wagon is turning. For each 
pound of. corn left by a con- 
testant, three pounds shall be 
deducted from the corn in the 
wagon box. Gleaners should 
get absolutely all corn on stalks 
in the rows husked, even tho 
very small nubbins or moldy 
ears. It is the duty of the judge 
to go over these and throw out 
ears which in his judgment no 
corn husker should pick. 

Four ounces of husks shall 
be al- (Concluded on page 11) 
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OUTGENERALED? 


T WAS good to see the major farm organiza- 
tions signing a joint statement on the new 
tariff bill; but while we were pleased to note 
that the farm organizations are working togeth- 
er in the tariff fight, we are not so enthusiastic 
about the tactics of the campaign outlined in 
the statement. 

Frankly, we are afraid the farm organiza- 
tions are being outgeneraled. They have been 
asking for inereases in rates on agricultural 
products. Some of these increases have been 
received ; others they are still fighting for. Yet 
the gains already received have been more than 
nullified by the increases in rates on goods the 
farmer buys. Is there any reason to think that 
further increases, if secured, will not be nulli- 
fied in the same way? 

Sinee_the deflation, there have been a number 
of inereases in tariffs on farm products. What 
good have they done us? Some of these in- 
ereases, like those on wheat and pork, are ob- 
viously of little or no value. <A tariff does no 
good on products of which we send a surplus 
abroad. On other products, where a tariff could 
be beneficial, the plan has been to give the 
farmer a nickel with one hand and take a dime 
out of his pocket with the other. 

it is all right for farm organizations to cam- 
paign for higher tariff rates on farm products, 
if they want to; but they might as well realize 
that any increase secured will do the farmer no 
zood at all unless at the same time the rates on 
the goods he buys are held down or reduced. 
The weakness of the campaign for higher rates 
on farm products is that it gives other groups 
an excuse for shoving the tariff on other prod- 
uets still higher. Perhaps in the long run it 

_might pay the farmers of the United States to 
eome out vigorously not for increased tariffs 
on their own products, but for marked reduc- 
tion in the tariffs on the goods they buy. Cer- 
tainly, the present campaign, headed in the oth- 
er direction, has resulted in nothing so far ex- 
cept the creation of a tariff bill that is about 
twice as bad as the old tariff act whieh this one 
was supposed to reform. 


VISIT A CORN YIELD TEST PLOT 


VISIT to a county or state corn yield test 

plot in September or early October will 
teach anybody a lot. Differences in strains and 
varieties show up there that most of us didn’t 
know existed. 

Of course, the primary purpose of these test 
plots is to compare the producing ability of 
different strains. From ten to one hundred 
samples, from as many farms, are grown side 
by side in each plot, to find out how they rank 
in yield, maturity at husking time and shelling 
percentage. 

But there are other things besides these that 
make a strain of corn desirable or undesirable. 
A visit to a test plot shows them. Here will be 
a variety with every stalk upright and firm, 
while the next row may have many stalks lean- 
ing, twisted or broken. Stiffness of stalk and 
a sturdy root system are worth noting in pick- 
ing strains of corn. 

Again, there may be one row in which every 
ear will be at the same stage of maturity, all 
ready for the corn picker at the same time. 
Close by may be another strain that has per- 
haps 75 per cent of the ears as far along as the 
first row. But the rest of the ears are a week 
or ten days behind. These immature ears will 
lower the grade of the lot. 

Here, too, is a row with the ears about the 
right height on the stalk. Husking would be 
fast and easy in a field like this. But next to 
it is a row with the ears earried a foot or more 
too high. Another row imitates both the other 
types; part of the ears are about right, part 
are too high. In one row there may be not one 
moldy ear, while the next shows mold and other 
diseases on a high percentage of the ears, 

If there is a yield test plot in your county, 
better spend a couple of hours in it. Take 
along a pair of observing eyes, a pencil and a 
notebook. Then come home and look over your 
own fields. After that visit, you should be able 
to do a better job of gathering seed corn. You 
may even want to gather seed from some one 
else’s field. 





IOWA HISTORY AT THE FAIR 


HE success of the recent Iowa state fair, 
with its record breaking attendance of 
430,000 and its estimated profit of $50,000, was 
apparently due in great part to the deep inter- 
est of Iowa farm people in the history of their 
state. It was the historical side of the fair that 
was stressed in the advance publicity; the his- 
torical exhibits were the first thing many asked 
about when they reached the grounds; and the 
comparatively few exhibits in this field had 
dense crowds around them all week. 

We wonder if it wouldn’t be well for the 
state to make the historical side of the fair a 
permanent feature. Why not plan for a spe- 
cial building to house such exhibits? In it, 
there could be a place for a permanent collec- 
tion, possibly under the control of the state 
historical department, and designed to handle 
the bulky tools and equipment of an early day 
for which there is no room in the historical 
building. Space could be provided for loan 
exhibits from county historical societies and 
from individuals. This year, the Jefferson 
county collection of relies was the high spot of 
this part of the fair. Other counties have sim- 
ilar organizations, and more would have them 
if the state were to encourage them by provid- 
ing for the transportation of the best collec- 
tions to the fair and by arranging for suitable 
housing. 

Iowa farmers and Iowa people generally are 
intensely interested in relics that show how 
their ancestors lived and worked. The state 
fair would do a service to the state and in- 
crease its own popularity at the same time 
by making the historical exhibit a permanent 
feature. 























GETTING AWAY FROM THE GENERA}E= 
PROPERTY TAX 
‘THE general property tax belongs to the day A I 
of the ox-cart. This charge was agai t 
brought against the present system of taxationff isms, 
in many farm states by former Governor Franjff spee¢! 
O. Lowden, of Illinois, in an address before the She | 
National Tax Association, last week. write: 
In pointing out that the ownership of propff ‘T 
erty was no longer a satisfactory test of ability plant 
to pay, Governor Lowden said: ‘Brow’ 
‘*Professor John R. Commons estimates thai wegia 
in the United States as a whole, the ownership them. 
of property, both tangible and intangible, proff but © 
duces not more than 20 per cent of total nef bucke 
income. And yet we are told by the United An 
States Census Bureau that 75 per cent of theg her tl 
revenue of the states and local units of governff hogs | 
ment is derived from the general property tay when 
In my own state, it has been estimated by com. far a 
petent authority that tangible property ref woma 
ceives but 10 per cent of the total income ang “pick 
pays over 96.5 per cent of all taxes. . . . Tha nois ‘ 
only alternative to the general property tax off He 
which I know is a tax upon incomes. In theg anoth 
complex civilization which we have evolvedy “T 
there is no other test of ability to pay so jus dund: 
and equitable as the income of the citizen.’’ jj spars 
Governor Lowden went on to point out tha A pal 
unfairness of the heavy school taxes now paid instea 
by most farming regions. He said: chure 
“‘Isn’t it as essential to the welfare of they certal 
state that all the children within its bordergg Kans 
should have a fitting education as it is to the 8in 1 
people of the city that adequate schools should hillsic 
be furnished all their children, especially sinc rp! 
the future increase of the population of th Mo: 
urban centers will be largely reeruited from the Place 
country schools? If, to secure this, it is neeg to oth 
essary for the state to take upon itself a largem™ Yo 
share of the cost of rural schools, isn’t it in thay %¢etlo’ 
interest of the state to assume this burden?”? gmore - 


These are views to which more and more of 
our leaders of thought in the United States arg 
coming. Within a few years, every state tha 
has outgrown the ox-eart period in its polities 


TH 











and economie thinking will have abandoned the A 
general property tax as a source of state reveg (ol ¥ 
nue and will have devised some way of extend elt a 
ing state aid to farm schools. condi 
portio 

All 
norms 
STOMACH-ACHES FOR PIGS had a 

OUR children are probably getting lots offrains 
fruit and vegetables in their diet. Theghave 







gions. 
badly 
forcec 


eat a lot of both; they have good appetites 
Now, suppose you take away the vegetables and 
fruit and give them instead rich, tender mea 
—all they can eat. Will there be howls from 
the children’s room that. night. Will there b 
frantic hunts thru the medicine chest, an 
phoning for doctors, and anguish for all th 
family? You tell us. 

Anybody, we are seornfully informed, ha [—“! 
more sense than that. And yet— I 










How about this? Thousands of corn beli™spot t 
farmers will earry their crops of shotes alonggnatior 
for a couple of months on pasture, oats anfghas n 
barley, a protein supplement and a little corgjour ri 
or none at all. Then when the corn is ready a Doc 
pigs get extra eager for it, even tho the cormSouth 
is hardly fit, the gate is opened or the wovemof ow 
wire raised. And then we wonder why the piggand si 
went off feed or fell victim to some known aout d 
unknown ailment. your | 

New corn is a wonderful feed. There is notigof thi 
ing in the world like it to put rapid gains agdrive 
a bunch of thrifty shotes. But the pigs shoul@much 
have a chance to get used to it gradually, espqed St: 
cially when they have been skimped on co for ty 
during the summer. And even tho the negfient 








corn may be the backbone of the new ratioggdange 


the pigs, if they are to stay healthy and gailfors, y 
properly, are going to continue to need pagpy the 
ture, minerals and a protein supplement. he as 


Will s 
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VERAT 
FARM LOCALISMS 







he day, A FARM woman in northwestern Iowa con- 
3 again tributes to our discussion of farm local- 
aXatiogg§ ims, by which we mean unusual turns of 
+ Frank speech that are peculiar to farm communities. 
fore thea She says that her sister in southern Iowa 
writes : 

f prop ‘They ‘drag’ their land in preparation for 
"ability planting up in northern Iowa. Here we ‘har- 
‘Brow’ it and only ‘drag’ the roads. Our Nor- 

tes thay wegian neighbors ‘pick’ eggs, while we ‘gather’ 
nership them. Our neighbor’s cat ‘catches gophers,’ 
le, prog but ours ‘brings in grinnies.” We have ‘milk 
\tal ne buckets,’ but up there you have ‘milk pails.’ ”’ 
United Another sister, living in Minnesota, writes 
of the her that in her part of the state they talk about 

covern hogs breaking the ‘‘cobs’’ off the stalks of corn 
rty tax when they were hogging down the field. So 
*Y com far as corn is concerned, the northeastern Iowa 
rty reg woman says that in her neighborhood they 
me and “pick’’ the corn, but that her relatives in IIli- 


. . Thagnois ‘‘shuck’’ their corn. 


tax off Here’s a quotation about the use of words in 
In theg another of the corn belt states: 
volved ‘The Kansas language is as plentifully re- 


so jug dundant as the New England language is 
n.’? [sparse anel economical, An oven is a bake oven. 
out thay A pane is a window light. A river is bank full, 
W paid instead of being merely full. A church is a 
church house. A shovel is a scoop shovel. A 
ertain article of clothing, not yet defunct in 
Kansas, is under-drawers. Whatever is under 






















of the 


orders 


to they isin under, and whatever is back is in back. A 
should hillside, by some strangely picturesque meta- 
y sine morphosis, becomes a side hill.”’ 


Most of these expressions sound common- 
place enough to us; but apparently they don’t 
toother people. What farm localisms are there 


of the 
‘om the 


is nee 
largem in your neighborhood, that folks from other 
in thagsections find hard to understand? Let’s have 


n?’? more reports. 





ore of 
tes ard 
te thai 
oliti 4 
ved the 
P reve 
xtend 


CORN BELT WEATHER 


HE first two weeks of September found the 
August situation reversed, with abnormally 
cool weather in the western portion of the corn 
belt and normal to four degrees above normal 
conditions prevailing in the central and eastern 
portions, with the warmest weather in Ohio. 
All the corn belt states have had at least 
normal rainfall, and Iowa and Nebraska have 
had about an inch in excess of normal. These 


lots ofrains have been beneficial to fall plowing and 




















Theghave slightly benefited corn in the drier re- 
etitesg gions. Warm maturing weather is needed quite 
es an@jbadly in those sections where a rainy spring 
- meaffforced late planting. 

; from 
ere D 
- a Odds and Ends 
1 
1, ha DARTINGTON HALL, Devon, England— 
Here we are in Devon at last, in a quieter 

n belspot than almost anywhere in Iowa. The inter- 
alon@jnational conference of agricultural economists 
s anghas not yet begun, and so I will tell a little of 
e cormour ride across southern England. 
dy off Doctor Ladd, of Cornell University, was at 
> cor Southampton dock to meet us with a bus. Some 
wovemof our folks had not been in England before, 
e piggand so they were rather seared when we started 
wn aout driving on the left side of the road. But 

your feelings change very rapidly in a matter 
-noti@fof this sort, and I am sure all of us could now 
ins omdrive left-handed in England with about as 
shoul@#much safety as we do right-handed in the Unit- 
_esp@ged States. The roads are all just wide enough 


cor™for two cars to pass, and in some of the an- 
ient villages they are not even this wide. At 
angerous intersections there are traffic direc- 
ors, who are not policemen, but men employed 
Y the Automobile Association. If your car has 
he association emblem on it, these gentlemen 
will salute you very pleasantly. The associa- 








tion also puts up phone boxes along the road- 
side every two or three miles, but only mem- 
bers have keys to these boxes. 

The roads are made of crushed rock, stuck 
together with tar, and seem to give good satis- 
faction here, altho in Iowa the winter freezing 
would soon destroy them. There are no detours 
and very little road repairing. When there is 
road repairing, there is always one workman 
with a red flag in one hand and a green flag 
in the other. 

Gasoline or petrol (‘‘e’’ as in ‘‘pet’’) costs 32 
cents a gallon, of which 6.4 cents is tax. The 
auto license fee is $4.87 for each horse power, 
which means that the ordinary car we drive in 
the United States has to pay at least $100 a 
year. Moreover, the greater part of this tax 
is not used for roads, but for the support of 
the general government. The heavy horse 
power tax means that small cars are very pop- 
ular. Some of them have ten or twelve horse 
power and will go thirty-five miles to the gal- 
lon. Ford has an English factory, and is cater- 
ing to the demand here by putting out a car 
with fourteen horse power. 

Bicycles and motorcycles are thick here, and 
the marvel is that there are not continual acci- 
dents on these narrow roads. Perhaps, if we 
had more bicycles on the roads in the United 
States, we would be more careful in our driving. 





PASTURE RENT—$35 PER ACRE 

‘‘As with most Devon farms, and, for 
that matter, most English farms, the splen- 
did pastures and meadows determine the 
farming more than anything else. They 
tell stories here of English farmers paying 
$35 an acre rent for good pasture. The av- 
erage rental in the low sections would seem 
to be at least $20 an acre. I would guess 
that these pastures are fully three times as 
good as our Iowa blue grass pastures.’’ 

In this week’s Odds and Ends, Henry A. 
Wallace tells of his glimpses of farming in 
southern England. Next week he will re- 
port on the work of the international con- 
ference of agricultural economists that is 
being held at Dartington Hall. 











LMHIRST is a splendid guide to the histor- 
ic spots of southern England. He shows us 
Norman cathedrals and Gothic cathedrals until 
my good friend Pearson runs the other way ev- 
ery time he hears the word cathedral men- 
tioned. Elmhirst himself admits that the clergy 
must have had a terrible hold on the fears of 
the people to cause them to go to such bother 
in putting these huge piles of stones together 
in a beautiful, orderly way. 

Warren, who is the most level-headed man 
in our party, says: ‘‘ Blessed is the nation which 
has no past, but which can keep its face reso- 
lutely turned toward the future.’’ And yet, 
somehow, every time I step into a cathedral 
and smell that ancient stone church odor and 
look up at the high, arched ceiling and then 
toward the altar with the stained glass win- 
dows behind it, I can not help understanding 
how many of the people must have wanted to 
worship God in this way. 





\ E DROVE thru the plains near Salisbury, 
where hundreds of thousands of Britishers 
were encamped during the war. For the most 
part, this southern part of England is a rather 
poor farming country, except in the valleys. 
The uplands or moors, because of poor soil, are 
pretty largely devoted to heather and are of 
practically no use except for sheep pasture. 
We stopped a moment near Salisbury to ad- 
mire Stonehenge. Forty centuries ago, the very 
religious worshipers of the sun decided to erect 
a great monument to their god. These people 
had no iron and little brass, but they erected 


thirty great, flat stone pillars weighing hun- 
dreds of tons each, in a circle 108 feet in di- 
ameter. Then they put up an inner circle of 
thirty smaller stones. In the very center they 
laid an altar in such a manner that one single 
stone column 300 feet away would cast a shad- 
ow on the altar early on the morning of June 
21, the longest day of the year. Geologists say 
that a number of these stones were brought 
from Wales, but how people without iron or 
brass tools could have transported these enor- 
mous stones so many miles is beyond my imag- 
ination. 

On the tops of many of the hills we see cir- 
cular earthworks, and Elmhirst tells us that 
these are at least 1,500 years old, that they 
were constructed by the Celts before the Saxons 
came to England, and probably before the Ro- 
mans came. A bit further on we are told that 
in the marshy region just to the right is the 
place where King Alfred absent-mindedly 
burned the cakes of the poor farmer’s wife, 
when he was hiding from the Danes. We come 
to Exeter and see the room where Sir Francis 
Drake and the others conferred just before set- 
ting out to destroy the Spanish armada. And 
so it goes. Every square mile is rich in his- 
torical associations. 





SUNDAY we spent on the moor, where the al- 

titude is 1,500 to 2,000 feet and the soil is so 
poor and acid that it will grow nothing but a 
low growing fescue grass, heather, gorse and 
whins. We saw many Dartmoor ponies here, 
and a few sheep. The ponies are sold for from 
$3 to $10 each. On a sunny day, there are 
places on Dartmoor which look for all the 
world like the foothills of the Rockies. In the 
midst of this desolate, yet beautiful region, 
where there are practically no signs of human 
habitation, is an ancient Celtie fortification 
camp with a circular wall and remnants of a 
lot of little stone huts inside the enclosure. 
Perhaps the inhabitants were tin miners who 
brought tin down to the coast for the ancient 
Phoenicians. 

I am mentioning these historical items be- 
cause we Americans find that the British are 
continually influenced by a past of which we 
know very little. And now I must bring you 
to Dartington Hall, where we are spending the 
most delightful yet profitable two weeks vaca- 
tion imaginable. 

Dartington Hall is a crumbling Norman man- 
or house, built about 1390, which Mr. Elm- 
hirst is renovating in a very interesting man- 
ner. He is developing an unusual combination 
of ancient beauty and modern plumbing. With 
the old manor house is farm land of nearly 
700 acres and timber land of about 1,000 acres. 
The farm land is being run by two tenants, who 
seem to be making a financial success. As with 
most Devon farms, and for that matter most 
English farms, the splendid pastures and mea- 
dows determine the farming more than any- 
thing else. They tell stories here of English 
farmers paying $35 an acre rent for good pas- 
ture. The average rental in the low sections 
would seem to be at least $20 an acre. I would 
guess that these pastures are fully three times 
as good as our Iowa blue grass pastures. One 
big advantage is that the pastures are good for 
nine or ten months of the year instead of only 
six months, as with us. There are at least a 
dozen different kinds of grasses in the perma- 
nent pasture, including blue grass, rye grass, 
ete., as well as some clover. Of the plow land, 
about half is put into oats, one-fourth to wheat 
and one-fourth to mangels and rutabagas. 

The people are gathering in for the confer- 
ence. Included is a Labor member of parlia- 
ment, who seems to be a most interesting fel- 
low, with a lot of ideas about farming. I hope 
to tell something about our conference next 
week, and a little more about Devon farming. 


H. A. WALLACE. 
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Use Legume Hay to Supplement Pastures 


Dry Weather Forces Cattlemen to Use Supplementary Grain, Silage and Hay 


HE drouth of July and August has caused 

a complete change in the problem of cattle 

management. The abundant rains of last 
spring made pastures better than usual, and 
many cattle owners felt that no additional feed 
would be necessary until late in the fall. Now 
dry weather has made it essential that young 
stock as well as dairy cows receive extra feed if 
the best results are to be obtained. 

An inquiry as to the effect of the dry weath- 
er on the milk received by the plant of the Des 
Moines Cooperative Dairy Marketing Associa- 
tion reveals that the association is now manu- 
facturing less than one-half as much surplus 
milk as during the month of June. In June the 
plant received approximately 103,000 pounds 
of surplus milk daily, as compared to 
45,000 pounds during the month of 
August. 

This change in the amount of milk 
received by the Des Moines plant 
does not correctly reflect the changes 
in. the total amount of milk received 
in Des Moines, as the plant only re- 
ceives the milk that dealers are un- 
able to sell as bottled milk. How- 
ever, it does show that cows in the 
Des Moines territory, like those in 
other sections of the state, are de- 
clining rapidly in milk flow. 


Beginning of General Decline 


Reeords of the Des Moines associa- 
tion over a long period of time indi- 
cate that the decline in milk flow in 
August is merely the beginning of a 
general decline that will continue 
until November, which is the low 
month of the year. A serious decline 
early in the fall, unless counter- 
acted with heavy fall rains or better 
feeding, will mean a more serious de- 
cline later in the fall. Dairymen who 
are interested in maintaining the full amount 
of growth on their young stock, or a maximum 
milk flow for the remainder of the year, will 
therefore find it profitable to give added atten- 
tion to the feed and care of the cows and young 
stock during the fall months. 

When the grass becomes short and dry, the 
amount of feed available is reduced, and what 


feed there is lacks suceulence and is low in pro- 
tein. This general change makes the job of sup- 
plementing the pasture three-sided, namely, to 
supply more feed containing more protein and 
more succulence. 

Additional protein may be furnished by feed- 
ing a supplemental feed such as linseed oil 
meal, cottonseed meal, gluten feed or wheat 
bran. The three first mentioned feeds are all 
relatively high in percentage of protein, while 
the latter is but little higher than good alfalfa 
hay. If there is a fair amount of pasture avail- 
able, probably the simplest method of supple- 
menting the ration is to feed a mixture consist- 
ing of about two parts of corn and oats and one 
part of linseed oil meal or cottonseed meal. 





men will cut up green corn, giving this to the 
cows to furnish some feed as well as succulenes 
Unless the corn is fairly well matured, this j 
often a waste of future feed, as the grain neeg 
additional time to store up plant food. Suday 
erass, green alfalfa or sweet clover pasture fron 
last spring’s seeding are other methods of sup. 
plying a succulent feed. 

If none of the above methods are available, jt 
will pay a good many cattlemen to start feeding 
some of their abundant supply of legume hay 
There is probably a larger supply of legume hay 
on lowa farms this year than has been true for 
a good many years, and it is better to use some 
of it now in order to keep eattle in good flesh, 
rather than to allow them to decline in mil 
flow or condition and try and builj 
it up at a later date. 


Creep for Calves Profitable 


Mature beef cattle seldom need 
supplementary feeds at this time of 
year unless pastures become unusv- 
ally short. A creep for the calves wil 
prove profitable, as it will help ty 
maintain the ecalf-fat and thus place 
the young stock in better condition 
for winter. A mixture of cracked com 
and oats, with perhaps 10 per cent of 
linseed oil meal, will make an excel. 
lent supplementary feed for calves 
Young dairy stock should receive 3 
similar ration in connection with 
pasture. 

Dry dairy cows should have some 
grain in addition to pasture, unless 
they are in very good flesh. Any fa 
stored on the body will prove helpf 
in maintaining heavy production 
when such cows freshen. A res 

























When pastures are short, supplementary feed is needed if the milk 


be maintained. 


Commercial mixtures containing a wider vari- 
ety of nutrients are also available. The amount 
of grain should be varied according to the pro- 
duction of the respective cows. 

When the pasture is short, as well as dry, it 
is necessary to furnish some roughness as well 
as grain. If silage is available, this makes an ex- 
cellent feed, as it is succulent in character. Some 







flow is to 


period of from four to six week 
when the dairy cows are given 3 
good ration, has proved to be quit 
a valuable investment in the handling of the 
cows. 

In handling dairy cows or young stock, it i 
false economy to save feed in the fall, if su 
methods eut the production of the cows or th 
flesh of the young stock. Future production @ 
the cows, or the future usefulness of the young 
stock, is best safeguarded by liberal feeding. 


Farm Senators Win ‘Tariff Skirmish 


Resolution Compels Treasury to Reveal Tax Returns of Tariff Beneficiaries 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—Inspirited by 
their 51 to 27 victory in their first test 


of strength against proponents of the 
senate tariff bill, the alliance of Democrats and 
Independent Republicans are continuing their 
attack on the bill and its sponsors with gusto. 
The first test of their strength came when the 
roll was ealled on the resolution offered by 
Senator Simmons, veteran Democrat of North 
Carolina, which instructed the committee on 
tinanee to request Secretary of the Treasury 
Mellon to furnish the committee with detailed 
statements of the profits or losses of companies 
as shown by their confidential income tax re- 
turns. During the debate on this resolution, it 
was stated that many companies which would 
be benefited by the tariff bill as favorably re- 
ported to the senate by the committee on fi- 
nance have been making enormous profits. The 
purpose of the resolution, therefore, was to 
learn which companies are enjoying greatest 
benefit from the tariff. When the final ‘‘yea’’ 
was counted, it was found the Democrats 
and Independent Republicans, for the most 
part representing western states, had carried 
the day. 
While this vote probably represents the max- 
imum strength of the coalition, it nevertheless 
was a danger signal to those Republicans who 


are sponsoring the tariff bill, for from this 
showing of strength most observers have con- 
cluded that the fate of the tariff bill lies large- 
ly in the hands of southern and western sen- 
ators. How well they use their power, and how 
strongly together they will remain welded, are 
questions that only the future can answer. 
There will be shifts on each side as different 
items are voted upon, as all senators have pet 
paragraphs. This is especially true of the 
Democratic senators from Florida and Louisi- 
ana, the former being under unusual pressure 
because of the Sunshine State’s flop to the Re- 
publican ranks last fall, and the latter being 
constrained to vote for the increase on sugar 
because of the tremendous sugar interests in 
Louisiana. But discounting losses here and 
there, the allied force seems to have the upper 
hand. 

Opening the onslaught against the bill, Field 
Marshall Simmons asserted, in a voice quivering 
with emotion, that the bill is ‘‘indefensible’’ in 
that it disregards the purpose for which Presi- 
dent Hoover called the special session of con- 
gress, now in session. Simmons declare the bill 
‘‘oreatly increases and extends’’ the ‘‘discrim- 
inations’’ against agriculture. 

‘‘The bill is unsatisfactory from the stand- 
point of the American farmer,’’ the diminutive 












Simmons said, ‘‘because it imposes duties 0 
certain agricultural products extensively pr 
dueed in this country, and of which there a 
no imports, and therefore the duty is absolute 
ineffective.”’ 

Replying to Simmons’ scorehing sarcas! 
Senator Smoot, chairman of the finance com 
mittee and administration spokesman for ti 
bill, countered that ‘‘this is a favorite minor! 
theme and is now freely used by their alli 
bent upon making the tariff doubly unpopuli 
with farmers.’’ 

Continuing, Smoot brought forth the ide 
that ‘‘the claim is based on the assumption th 
the price level of commodities is increased 1 
the extent of the increased tariff imposed, thi 
adding to the farmer’s cost of living.”’ 

‘‘This is a fallacy,’’ said Smoot. ‘‘ Betwee 
1922 and 1928, the price level of all comm 
ties, including those on the free list and on t! 
protected list, varied, regardless of the tar 
Prices in general dropped regardless of 
creases in the tariff rates. 

‘‘The price level has little to do with the ta 
iff,’’ he offered. ‘‘ The tariff simply tends to 
duce supply in the domestic market, and to th 
extent protects the domestic producer or ma 
ufacturer against unfair foreign competition 

But the North Caro- (Concluded on page 
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Making Sugar in Hawaii 


Cheap Filivino Labor Used on Corporation Farms 
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By FRANCIS A. FLOOD 


HE growing of sugar cane is the 

greatest agricultural enterprise in 
the Hawaiian Islands, and the manu- 
facturing of this cane into raw sugar 
js one of the greatest industrial enter- 
prises as well. Together, these two 
enterprises constitute the economic 
mainstay of the islands. Sugar is the 
greatest commercial factor in Hawaii, 
with even tourists and pineapples tak- 
jng minor roles. 

During our month’s stop in Hono- 
lulu, my attention was naturally at- 
tracted away from the surf on the 
peach at Waikiki and the strumming 
of ukeleles and the steel guitars in 
that paradise of the Pacific to the gi- 
gantic sugar industry, and I called at 
the offices of the Hawaiian Sugar 
Planters’ Association in Honolulu for 
information. 

This association is financed by a 
small tonnage tax on all sugar pro- 
duced by the various sugar companies 
and acts as a sort of parent and ad- 
visory and _ standardizing clearing 
house for the whole industry. 

This association purchases supplies, 
imports laborers from the Philippines 
—formerly from Portugal, China and 
Japan—inspects boilers and analyzes 
water, soil, fertilizers and supplies in 
general in order to keep them up to 
the required standard. It has a staff 





cuttings are grown in insect proof 
buildings for another year and then in 
the open in an isolated plec for an- 
other year. If they show no traces of 
disease by this time they are taken 
to a propagation field many miles from 
any other cane and given a field trial. 
At the end of six years of observation 
the plant is sent to various plantations 
for test under different conditions and 
if the results are favorable the plant- 
ers have a new cane in reserve. 

I was given the opportunity to visit 
the plantation of the Oahu Sugar Com- 
pany, and Mrs. Flood and I were con- 
ducted thru its factories, its farms, 
and its other enterprises by one of the 
officials of the company. The planta- 
tion covers an area of more than 12,- 
000 acres, of which 11,350 acres are in 
sugar cane. Its fields range in eleva- 
tion from ten feet above sea level to 
700 feet above, at the upper irrigation 
ditch. This one plantation comprises 
24 per cent of the total acreage in cane 
on the whole island; in fact, it is 3 
per cent of the total area of the island 
itself. 

It is a “big farmer’s” paradise. It 
is divided into seventy-seven fields, 
varying in size from 60 to 380 acres 
each. Each field is carried separately 
in the company’s records and accounts 
so that its yield and return for each 





Filipino laborers cutting sugar cane, 


of soil and other chemists, several 
Plant pathologists and botanists, a 
whole host of entomologists and three 
foresters, besides helping pay the sal- 
aries of several forest officers on the 
different islands. 

It has introduced hundreds of dif- 
ferent kinds of trees from Mexico, 
South America, North America, the 
Philippines, India, and other places for 
reforestation work, to find the trees 
best suited for each locality. Its en- 
tomologists have introduced scores of 
varieties of beneficial insects that are 
hot associated with cane at all, the lat- 
est being a flesh-consuming mosquito 
from New Guinea whose larvae prey 
on the “wigglers” of other kinds of 
mosquitoes. 


Few Cane Pests in Hawaii 

The association has introduced a 
large variety of plants suitable for 
fertilizing and forage and is looking 
for more. It has been largely respon- 
sible for very stringent plant. quaran- 
tine laws, with the result that Hawaii 
has fewer cane pests and diseases 
than any other sugar cane growing re- 
gion in the world. It is constantly 
developing new and different varieties 
of cane as well. When one of its men 
finds a desirable variety of cane in 
Some remote part of the world, cut- 
tings of-this cane are sent to Wash- 
ington, D. C., for propagation. As soon 


as this cane is large enough, new cut- 
tings are planted in another building 
and inspected frequently for a year or 
more. Tf no disease develops, some 





crop may be compared with expendi- 
tures made for operations performed 
upon it. 

The total investment entailed in the 


irrigation system alone of this one | 


“farm” is over five million dollars. 
The pumps have a daily capacity of 
nearly .a hundred million gallons per 
day. In order to prevent loss of water 
from seepage, many of the ditches are 
being lined and there are now forty- 
five miles of lined ditches in this one 
irrigation system. 

This “farm” has fifty-six miles of 
main line railroad track, with eight 
locomotives and 860 cane cars, all 
owned and operated by this one great 
agricultural-industrial company. Here 
is “factoryized farming” on a very suc- 
cessful basis. The plantation has con- 
structed and maintains 130 miles of 
roads. It supplies houses for its em- 
ployes, with wash houses, bath houses, 
and with adequate provision for the 
disposal of sewage and drainage. The 
plantation company built a hospital in 
1920 which is at present modern and 
fully equipped in every way. It has 
forty-five beds and an emergency ca- 
pacity considerably larger. The aver- 
age number of patients treated daily at 
the dispensary is eighty. In addition, 
baby clinics and instructions to moth- 
ers in the care of children is carried 
on by visiting nurses in this plantation 
commitnity of some 9,000 people. A 
plantation store is maintained where 
staple goods are sold at minimum 
prices. The farm company has its own 

(Continued on page 19) 
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‘Now Choosing 
the Best for You 
from Almost Two 
Billion Gallons.... 


OW the combined raw material resources of 

the Greater Continental Oil Company, newly 

merged with the Marland Companies, represents 

a crude oil production of almost 2 billion gallons 
annually. 


Few refiners in the whole world have under 
control such a tremendous supply of petroleum 
from which to selec their manufacturing require- 
ments. 


Now eight refineries are making CONOCO 
Motor Oil and CONOCO Gasoline to meet rigid 
CONOCO specifications, each refinery being sup- 
plied with the crude oil which is CONOCO’s own 
first choice for its market needs. 


Every oil well does not produce the same grade 
of petroleum. Some fields yield ideal oil for mak- 
ing gasoline. Others produce oil best suited to 
make lubricating greases. Still others—and these 
are fewet—afford an output which can be refined 
into an exceptional motor oil. 


The Greater Continental Oil Company now can 
choose the best—and only the best will be sold 
under the Sign of the Red Triangle. 


2 ee 2: 3 Avs. Be B 


CONTINENTAL 
OIL COMPANY 


RODUCERS AND REFINER o 
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ONOCO PETROLEUM PRODUC 
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A Prisoner of Black Hawk 


Caleb moved his head from behind a branch and saw 
a roached head. A Sauk! 


Caleb cocked his musket. At the click the brown 
body leaped as though already shot, wheeled and raised 
a rifle. Caleb drew a quick bead. At fifteen paces he 
couldn’t miss, he thought. There was something famil- 
jar about this Indian. It was Black Hawk! Then his 
flint crashed down. 









































There was a crackling; he felt a stinging upon his face 
and in his right eye. His flint had splintered! 


Caleb was as helpless as the deer before the hunter. 
He remembered how Black Hawk had clipped the flag 
rope at Fort Madison with a bullet from his rifle. 


‘‘Nesso!’’ (I’ll kill you.) 


Caleb found himself able to believe this and quite un- 
able to move. 


‘‘Drop gun,’ ordered the chief in Saukie. ‘‘Toma- 
hawk, now.’’ Caleb dropped his gun and knife, and 
the Indian came forward within a few paces, keeping 
- the gun leveled. ‘‘Turn yourself. Go up hill slow.” 


What happened to Caleb in the Indian camp, what hap- 
pened to all the frontier at the time of the Black Hawk 
war when the Mississippi was the border line between 
white and red, is told in the new serial, 


A Prisoner of 


Black Hawk 


By CHARLTON LAIRD 


This new story, published for the first 
time, begins in the October 4 issue of 
Wallaces’ Farmer. It would cost you 
$2.50 at a book store to buy a similar 
story. Wallaces’ Farmer gives it to you, 
with three or four more splendid stories 
to be published during the year, as 
another service included in the 
regular subscription price. 


i 


One of these seri- 
~.,.. als coming later is 

by Merrit P. Allen 

who details the 
thrilling new adventures of Speck 
and Bill, famous boy detectives. 


‘ wk: eee an “<n 
~~ 


| 


—- > he ae All the stories are new, and re- 
: {te er ooh lated in fascinating style for the enter- 
» sill ee tainment of all. Watch for them in 
x current issues of Wallaces’ Farmer. 
—_ 
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lina senator had friends who thought 
as he. Fiery Pat Harrison of Missis- 
sippi leaped into the debate with the 
charge that “in the art of discrimina- 
tion, 





piece.” 
home until he threw another: “It is 
the worst conspiracy that was ever 
concocted in the legislative annals,” 
and “it was a case of trading and traf- 
ficking among themselves in the inter- 
est of the already bloated favored 
ones of their particular states.’’ Here 
Harrison was referring to the alloca- 
tion of chairmanships of subcommit- 
tees of the senate finance committee, 
in which Smoot, of Utah, took the su- 
schedule; Reed, of Pennsylvania, 
the steel schedule; 
necticut, the cotton and wool duties; 
and Edge, of New Jersey, the earths 
and earthenware schedule. Harrison 
charged that with the committee thus 
allocated the commodities from home 
states of senators who held such chair- 
manships were grossly favored. 

“No wonder,’ Harrison spouted, 
“that an aroused indignation has 


gar 
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this tariff proposal is a master- | 
Hardly had that barb struck | 


Bingham, of Con- | 


Farm Senators Win Tariff Skirmish 


(Continued from page 6) 


ages which indicated that there was a 
difference of over 15 per cent in the 
Fordney-McCumber tariff act in fa- 
vor of industrial products and this dif- 
ference is raised to nearly 17 per cent 
in the present tariff bill as pending 
in the senate. 

“The senate measure in its present 
form,” Gray said, “does not lessen the 
spread of protection which heretofore 
has existed between industry and agri- 
culture but to the contrary increases 
that spread a trifle. On account of this 
fact it is not only hoped but expected 
that the senate in its consideration of 
the measure will increase the rates 
which agriculture has requested so 
that agriculture will be placed on a 
basis of equal protection with in- 
dustry. 

“If such result is not accomplished,” 
Gray added significantly, “it is difficult 


| to believe that the American farmer 


\ 


will be happy with the outcome of his 
effort to get adequate tariff protection 
on his products.” 

Then Senator Brookhart let loose a 
bevy of charges, with bird shot spat- 














USING A TRENCH SILO 


This trench silo on the farm of John Hunt, of Hardin county, has been 


filled three years with the usual silage-making machinery. 


silage very satisfactorily. Mr. 


length can be whatever 
silage for the stock handled. 





Hunt calls attention to the necessity of 
good soil drainage where such a silo is built—or rather, 
should slope only slightly if the soil will not cave off. 
twelve feet and a depth of at least seven or 
is convenient or 





It has kept 


dug. The sides 
A width of ten or 
eight are desirable. The 
necessary to provide enough 








swept this country and from the press 
and public everywhere this legislative 
monstrosity is condemned.” 
Referring to the increases given to 
agricultural products, Harrison 
charged they are “in the main but 
shams and pretenses—merely 
increases to deceive and hoodwink the 
-Ifarmer. Take corn. The importations 
are less than five-hundredths of our 
production, and less than one-fiftieth 
of our exportations, yet they increased 
the duty from 15 to 25 cents a bushel.” 
Into the atmosphere electrified with 
charges and counter-charges, as only 
a tariff debate can be, came a letter to 
all senators from the Washington 
representative of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, Chester H. Gray. 
It followed a letter quoted in these 
by 


twelve organizations, but which 





Taised by Gray in his later thrust: 
“Is agriculture as a whole being 
placed at the same height. of protec- 
tion which industry enjoys,” he que- 
ied, “hy eliminating the spread which 
heretofore has existed between agri- 
ulgiral and industrial rates?” 

“He decisively answered the question 















columns last week which was signed | 


did not mention the pertinent point | 
| will be offered as an amendment to 


paper | 








tering all over the capitol, some of it 
pelting the White House, and some 
splintering the new quarters of the 
Federal Farm Board which are on 
Pennsylvania avenue between the 
capitol and the White House. Empha- 
sizing the fact that: the Republican 
party and its presidential nominee 
made definite promises during the 
campaign with respect to handling the 
farmers’ surplus crops, and reciting 
from the Republican “Campaign Text- 
book” the record of President Hoover 
in handling surpluses, Brookhart de- 
clared that “the tariff bill before us 
has violated the Republican pledge.” 
“It has failed to have incorporated 
in it. provisions that would enable us 
to give agriculture the cost of produc- 
tion price which the protected indus- 
tries are able to take from agriculture 
under the tariff system,” he declared. 
Reviving the debenture plan, which 


the senate tariff bill, Brookhart assert- 
ed that congress had not fully met the 
agricultural issue, had not adopted an 
effective long-time policy of farm re- 
lief, and had, instead, met in special 
session and “passed a toy farm relief 
bill.” He criticised the board for not 


n the negative by a table of percent- | having been able to get the machinery | 
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| husking time prices. Millions more in profits 










Dont Lose 


with a 
Make -shift Crib 





You can get 20¢ 
to 40§ a bushel 
more in feeding 
value or market 
Vvaluehy storingin 





Millions of hard earned farmer dollars are 
lost annually by corn growers who sell at low 


are wasted by storingcorn in make-shift, open- 
air cribs exposed to fall and winter storms, 
loss from rats and birds; degrading, shrinkage 
and reduction in selling and feeding values. 





Stop these heavy losses every year. Get this portable, 
ventilated Economy corn crib, priced less than you could 
build it, and easily assembled on your farm in a few 
The Economy crib, designed by prac- 
tical farmers to meet actual farm conditions, will store 
your corn safely where you want it as long as you want 
Economy ventilating system will dry out your 
soft, wet corn no matter how wet; the tight, asphalt cov- 
ered roof, close boarded sides and heavy, clear plank 


hours time. 


it; the 


Investigate this sec- 
tional, portable, and 
ventilated Economy 
crib; easily “moved 
on creosoted skids 
to corn field or lot, 
or in case of a tenant, 
from farm to farm. 4 


q 


flooring, will keep it weather-tightand rat proof. a 
No bleaching by sun, no rotting from rains, no exces- 
| sive loss of weight or feeding value in Economy cribbed / Economy 
corn. When you store in an Anti crib you get higher 





feedlot gains, higher market bids; for greater corn grow- 


ing prohts. 
Start this year to increase your corn growin 
Store your corn in a low-priced, convenient 


for greater gains from your live stock. 


ECONOMY HOUSING COMPANY 
* Watertown, S.D. 


convenient shipping points 
yy a freight and quick omg 


Onawa, lewa * 


profits. 
onomy 
Corn Crib—designed to get you highest value whether 
you sell your corn on a later, higher market, or feed it 


Housing Co., | 
Onawa, Iowa, 
Dept. A-1. 
Please tell me more about 
the Economy Corn Crib and 
how it will increase my corn grow- | 






ing profits. 





A own | 
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WASTED” 


| Says H. oe Missouri 


a enoush | y ey from both = Weather tight. Made in 
Sicenefn iced —_— d 60 bu. capacities. Prices 

for itself in feed and labor saved the first season. 

‘ul dealer or write us for his name and free circular giving low prices. 


‘DES MOINES INCUBATOR COMPANY 


Have ra had 100 feedin: fron} 45 bu. and 
60 bu. fee oder and pes 7 didfine. 

E. Chesney, 
ters iio’ these crove ‘thie iett the 
feeder you’ye been looking for 


considered. 





Oats, Tankage, etc. 
al 4) New patented features of con- 
y truction saves feed and makesthe 


one time—4 point automatic 
tion along entire length, tool aa ad- 


t for each bin made when full as easily as when 
Keeps trough from being bare full. NoCi 
3 sizes to fit every farm 


lowest for any feeder, quality 
Success- 


225 East First Street 
ves Moines, lowa 








} . : , } . . 
| formed for handling this season’s | Bureau of Agricultural Economics of 
wheat crop. the Department of Agriculture, and at 
“Now I want to ask the senators | once. It is expected the results will 


who voted the farm relief bill upon 
us,” continued Brookhart, “and gave 


| us that magnificent Farm Board to 








stabilize farm prices, how they sta- 
bilize them? They have _ stabilized 
wheat prices 20 cents a bushel down- 
ward below the level of the world 
price (having compared wheat prices 
at Minneapolis and Winnipeg) because 
congress did not give the farmers the 
debenture to which they were enti- 
tled. The farmers of Kansas, Nebras- 


| ka, the Dakotas and wheat farmers 


everywhere in the United States have 
been compelled by the enactment of 
that law to take a price averaging 20 
cents a bushel below the world price. 
Not all of the loss is due to farm relief 
law; perhaps about half of it is due to 
the perpetual law of freight rates, but 
about half of it is due directly to this 
law and to the Farm Board.” 

But the board was not caught nap- 
ping. The day before the Iowa sena- 
tor voiced his criticism on the floor of 
the senate the board had ordered a 
thoro study to be made of the differ- 
ences in the price of wheat as quoted 
at Minneapolis and at Winnipeg. The 
study is to be made under the capable 
direction of Nils A. Olsen, chief of the 


senators, 





be available for the new farmers grain 
cooperative that is being planned as a 
medium thru which the Farm Board 
may tackle the grain marketing prob- 
lem. Instead of criticising the board 
for its alleged lethargy in getting ac- 
tion on the wheat problem, seasoned 
agricultural observers here are giving 
it credit for bringing together here- 
tofore violently repellent groups, most 
of which are now working together 
to form a _ super-organization, with 
headquarters in Chicago. 

Senator Brookhart’s criticisms of 
the board, as well as those of other 
will be aired further when 
the hearing is held by the senate com- 
mittee on agriculture to determine the 
fitness of the president’s board ap- 
pointees to hold office. Then, too, 
members of the board will have an op- 
portunity to directly answer the com- 
plaints. The’senate has not confirmed 
the president’s selections. But with 
the rumbling of criticism being heard 
in congress, one wonders if the board 
will really accomplish one major ob- 
jective sought thru it by President 
Hoover, namely, to take the farm ques- 
tion out of politics. So far the answer 
is no, 
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Farm service 
demands 
CHAMPION 
dependability 














Trucks, tractors and station- 
ary engines as well as your 
motor car must under all 
conditions be dependable 
units in the business routine 
of the farm. Farmers the 
world over know the absolute 
dependability of Champion 
Spark Plugs for every farm 
engine, and every operating 
condition. 


The greatest single factor in 
spark plug efficiency is the 
isulator. For on it ulti- 
mately depends the main- 
tenance of peak efficiency, 
irrespective of operating 
speeds, temperatures and 
pressures. If the insulator 
is of inferior quality, engine 
performance and economy 
are greatly impaired. 
Champion sillimanite—na- 
ture’s finest insulator—is a 
rare mineral used exclusively 
in Champion Spark Plugs. 


Possessed of a natural high 
resistance to electric, heat 
and mechanical shock, it is 
ideally adapted to withstand 
the ravages of combustion, 
and the intense pressures 
and temperatures of modern 


engines. 

Sillimaniteis your guarantee 
of Champion’s superior per- 
formance. Champion Spark 
Plugs in engine driven farm 
equipment insure maximum 
efficiency, economy and de- 
pendability. 


Spark: Plugs 


TOLEDO, OHIO 

















The Field of Purple Bloom 


By CATHERINE TONGUE 














-F. WAS a sorry looking Bobs who 
came to grandma’s that evening 
after school to carry in the cobs. 

“What a spectacle,” cried grandma, 
shading her eyes to look at him. 

Dirty, his face streaked with blood 
and grime. His shirt torn into rib- 
bons. His garters busted. His stock- 
ings hanging over his shoes. His lips 
cut and swollen. The flesh around 
the dark eyes bruised and blackened. 

By his side danced Babs. Bobs’ coat 
dangling from her arm. She was jubi- 
lant. Her blue eyes with the long, 
black, fringed lashes were shining. A 
broad grin overspread her happy face. 

Grandma looked gravely at Bobs 
thru her gold-rimmed glasses. “You've 
been fighting,” she said reprovingly. 
“A Farrell disgracing himself like a 
common bar keeper. I am ashamed of 
you, Bobs.” 

“He ain’t disgraced himself nuther!” 
snapped Babs. “Tim Tucker—” 

“Tucker,” snatching the word out of 
Babs mouth. “Has that Tucker boy 
been beating you up?” with a change 
of front. 

“Beating him up, I should say not!” 
again from Babs, sniffing in disgust. 
“Bobs was Tunney. He whaled the 
gizzard out of Tucker. Bobs knocked 
him clean out, I tell you. An’ he made 
him give little Johnny Furgason’s 
thingsback t’ him. An’ he made Tuck 
promise never to lick another boy jes’ 
cause he tells teacher when he whisp- 
ers. An’ Tuck promised to play square 
an’ everything. If he don’t, Bobs told 
him he’d lick him ag’in.” The words 
tumbled out of her mouth in riotous 
confusion. 

“Are you trying to tell me that Bobs 
whipped Bill Tucker’s boy?” 

“Yas, Bobs did it, he did. Bobs ain’t 
a dumbbell any more. He’s the cham- 
pin, jes’ like Tunney. Why gosh 
dern it, grandma, Bobs the cock 0’ the 
walk!” 

Grandma stood amazed, peering thru 
her gold-rimmed glasses—first at Bobs 
then at Babs, and back again at the 
disreputable looking Bobs. 

“I don’t believe it,” said Aunt Milly, 
who was spending the afternoon with 
grandma. 

“Jes’ ask the fellahs. They’re out- 
side. They come home with me,” put 
in Bobs, drawing the remnants of his 
shirt sleeve across his bruised lips. 

Grandma opened the door. Sure 
enough, they were there, an admiring 
crowd. A few questions put things 
straight in grandma’s head. She closed 
the door. Crossed the floor to the 
writing desk Opened the drawer, 
took out pen, ink and check book. Tap- 
ping the desk she said: 

“Milly you write that check for $50 
and I'll sign it. Thank God, I’ve lived 
to see a Farrell put a Tucker in his 
place.” 

Turning to Bobs: “You come with 
me, young man, to the kitchen. We'll 
attend to those sore lips and clean you 
up a bit. before your mother sees you. 
Maybe you'd like a bite to eat, you 
too, Babs. Grandma has made a fruit 
cake. I'll let you take some home to 
maw and Jimjams. 

She marched out to the kitchen, 
hustling Bobs before her. She looked 
like a Roman general returning home 
after a glorious victory. 

“It does beat all,” she mumbled to 
herself, “that the boy couldn’t learn 
his lesson, his father in the peniten- 
tiary and everything. It does seem 
that some people can’t be humbled. 
They have just got to have sense 
knocked into ’em.” 


CHAPTER XVIII 
E family had gone to bed late, 
owing to the Christmas eve frolic, 


Bobs raised on his elbow and looked 
towards Jimjam’s bed. Jimjams was 


asleep. Bobs Could tell by the reg- 
ular rising and falling of the covers. 

He stepped cautiously and lightly 
out of bed. He went to the dresser to 
get his glasses. He put them on, then 
reached for his knickers and under 
things, that he had left on a chair 
when he had crawled into bed the eve- 
ning before. 

He stooped down and picked up his 
shoes and stockings from the floor be- 
side the bed and slipped out into the 
hall. When he was dressed, he re- 
turned to the room. He shot a quick 
glance towards the bed where Jim- 
jams was sleeping, then he went into 
the closet. When he came out again 
into the hall he carried a package un- 
der his arm. 

He went down stairs, got his cap 
and overcoat from the closet under the 
stairs and put them on. Then he 
slipped on his mittens which he took 
from his overcoat pocket. 
up the package, that he had left on a 
chair while he was putting on his 
overcoat and with 
started for the kitchen door. 
he encountered mammy. 

She was standing by 
table scooping up dressing with a 
wooden spoon. There was a savory 
odor of bread crumbs, chopped onions 
and sage. Mammy was stuffing the 
big turkey that was already in the 
baking pan. 

She turned her head at the sound 
of Bobs’ footsteps. He was trying to 
escape from the house without attract- 


Here 


the kitchen 


- ing attention. 
“Merry Christmas! Mammy,” seeing | 


that. there was no escape from those 
rolling eyes. 

“De same t’ yo’, chile, but what am 
yo’ doin’ up now, when de fambly am 
all sleepin’?” 
package under Bobs arm. 

“Yo’ am takin’ somethin’ t’ that no 
‘count Tim Tuckah—hain’t you?” ac- 
cusingly. “Tim’s all right, 


She came closer, her eye on the 
package, her face wrinkled with sus- 
picion. “I declah t’ goodness, chile, 
yo’ hain’t gibbin’ away yo’ paw’s 
skates—am. yo’?” 

“These ain’t Daddy Dan’s, mammy. 
They're new. I bought ’em with some 
of the prize money that grandma guv’ 
me. I gave my check.” There was a 
ring of pride in the last sentence. 

“Gee whiz; mammy, Tim ain’t got 
no skates.” 

“Well, run along with yo’ an’ de 
Lawd bless yo’. Ouah ’lations all be 
heah foh dinnah—ole mamy got t’ 
hustle,” smiling at him. 

She went back to her stuffing. Bobs 
went on his way. He walked down the 
path between the snow-laden cedars, 
out to the highway, his hands deep 
down in his pockets, the package un- 
der his arm and whistling as he went. 

His feet went mushing along mak- 
ing new tracks in the snow that had 
fallen in the night. A big jack rabbit 
ran leaping across the highway, in 
front of him. Just across the road he 
stopped and put. back his long ears to 
listen to the boy’s whistle. 

Bobs laughed and called to him. 
Away he went over the snowy field. 
Bobs watched him until he could see 
only a tiny speck in the distance. 

Soon Bobs was knocking on the 
Tucker door. Scoots came around the 
house to meet him, wagging his tail 
in friendly greeting. Maw Tucker was 
moving around in the kitchen. She 
opened the door to Bobs’ rap. 

It was in Bobs’ mind to say: “Merry 
Christmas!” The words stuck in his 
throat. There could be no merry 
Christmas in the house with Tim’s 
paw in the penitentiary. Instead Bobs 
said, “Good morning!” 


(Continued on page 19) 





He picked | 


it under his arm | 


Her eyes fell on the | 


mammy. 
He’s playin’ fair with th’ fellahs now.” | 
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Eppley Hotels 


IN IOWA 


IN COUNCIL BLUFFS 
Hotel Chieftain 


IN MARSHALLTOWN 
Hotel Tallcorn 


IN CEDAR RAPIDS 
Hotel Montrose 


IN SIOUX CITY 
Hotel Martin 


....and the Hotel Alexandria 
in Los Angeles 


Enjoy Eppley Hospitality 











EEP warm and look well in ow 
genuine cowboy clothing. Big 
values in choice quality Leather and 
Sheep Lined Coats, Lumber Jacks, 
Wool Shirts, Boots and Gloves. 
( Stetson Hats, Fancy Rodeo Shirts 


EVERYTHING for the cowboy is shown 


in our handsome fall 








from Portable’s ALL STEEL 
CHAINLESS INSIDE 
BUCKET ELEVATORS. 
Fast; one-half the moving 
parts; stays adjusted; no oiling 
above floor line. 

Portable Elevator Mfg. Co. 


203 McLun St., Bloomington, It. 
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Starting and Finishing 
a Plow Land 


A subscriber asks for advice about 
starting and finishing his lands in 
plowing, stating that he sets his plow 
as deep as it will go for the first round 
to start a land in a new field, and then 
raises it somewhat for the second and 
subsequent rounds; but that still he 







DU tt 


tisement has a green looking strip that is too 
Sige. high. Also that when he makes the 
count, dead furrows he raises the plows be- 


fore the last round, but that still the 
dead furrow is too deep to suit him. 

If one wishes to make a level back 
furrow where the grass and weeds will 
not show thru, about the only method 
to use is that of “feering.”” This means 
to start the land with two shallow fur- 
rows, turning the furrows out and go- 
ing only about one-third as deep as the 
regular plowing, just deep enough to 
cut the grass and weeds well. Then 
the plow is set a little less than its 
normal depth, and the first two fur- 
rows thrown in for the crown, then the 
plow set to its normal depth and the 
plowing continued. If properly done, 
this makes a perfectly level back strip 
with the furrows all evenly spaced. 
Deepening the first two furrows makes 
a high back strip and does not cover 
the trash as well as to cut a little 
less than normal depth, as the furrow 
slices do not lap so well with a deep 
furrow. 

We do not see how you can improve 
on your method of finishing the dead 
furrow by making the last furrow on 
each side of the finish a little less 
than the normal depth. It is impor- 
tant also to have the furrows straight 
| and equally distant apart at each end 

and laid out that the finishing 
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so 
strip will be a very little narrower 
than the normal furrow slice, 





| 
B® Wanted, a New National 
| Champion 
(Continued from page 3) 
lowed to 100 pounds of ear corn. After 
the contest is completed and the first 
wagon weighed, take 100 pounds out of 
the wagon after the end-gate is let 
down, pull off the husks, not including 
shank stubs, put the husks into a 
small cotton sack and determine the 
net. weight of the husks on a small 
scale. Deductions shall be made at 
the rate of 1 per cent for each ounce 
in excess of four, and 3 per cent for 
each ounce over eight. In other words, 
if there are 2,000 pounds of corn in 
the wagon and there are five ounces 
of husks on the sample 100 pounds, 
the deduction on account of excess 
husks shall be 20 pounds; if there are 
nine ounces, the deduction shall be 
100 pounds. The final record can be 
tabulated in a form giving the follow- 
ing items: Name of contestant, gross 
weight of load, tare weight, net 
weight, deduction for husks, deduction 
for gleanings, final record of the 
husker after all deductions are made. 

Duties of Officials—There must be 
one wagon weigher, one husk weigher, 
one gleanings weigher, and at least 
one, but preferably two gleaners for 
each contestant. Each gleaner should 
Stay with his wagon until it has been 
weighed, and should assist the wagon 
weigher so there will be reasonable 
certainty as to accuracy of weights. 
After weighing the wagon, the gleaner 
should help the husk weigher to get 
the 100-pound sample and should pull 
the husks off, put them in a small 
cotton sack and turn them over, prop- 
erly tagged, to the husk weigher. 
Gleaners should also turn gleanings 
over to the gleanings weigher. 

It is nesessary to hold the state con- 
test by November 8, and is, therefore, 
essential that county contests be held 
not later than November 2. This 
means that most of the county con- 
tests will be held not later than the 
last week of October. Counties con- 
templating contests should begin plans 
now. If you are planning a contest, 
Write us at once so that we can send 
Tules and entry blanks. 
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stock and farm plans 





—“Run cattle in my legume fields; scatter manure in all 
fields; put one field in alfalfa every year; plant alfalfa 
with my mixed clover hay; keep 


Who wouldn’t be proud of a record like this? How won- 
derful it would be if your farm was getting better, more 


Valuable Farm Planning Book 


—tells how Krider, and fifteen other money 
making farmers,starting with little or noth- 
i farms in sixteen 
states. Describes their farm plans in detail. 
Covers crop rotation. Shows what legumes 
market on the hoof 
to bring extra profits from crops. How they 


not on 


farms, but on places just like yours. 


yearly 


the many 


book 


lustrated pages 
ng farm homes, buildings, crops, live- 
by men who 
make far more than the average net farm 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO., 3860 Industrial St., Peoria, Ill. 


sheep; use phos; 
lans enrich the soil and make my land 
one-half better now than when I first took the place, 


phate. 
luce 


Krider plan to 


income. Sent, postage paid, at no cost to you. 
neaked—Cuppep Rasaee— Ade for oonieg 

r ring— Ask for catalog 
when you write for this valuable Farm Plan 
book. “RED BRAND” helps thousands 
make extra profits every year. With it you, 
too, can save shattered grain; clean out 
weeds; rotate crops; fertilize your farm by 
feeding what you raise. Copper in the steel 
and heavier “Galvannealed” patented zinc 
coating makes “RED BRAND” cost less 
by lasting longer. Picket-like stays, wavy 
<u Reipabes tongs on Goad peti cnet” 
a give ife at trifling yearly cost. 
Send for fost Paree Plan beck and 2RED 
BRAND” catalog today. 


Increases Crop 
Production 50% 


by Systematic Farming 


Here’s how W. O. Krider, of Columbia City, Ind., 


owner of one of Indiana’s splendid farms, 


valuable, a bigger producer—year after year. And why 
not? Krider says he does nothing all others can not 
do. Merely follows a systematic formula of crop rota- 
tion, intelligent use of legumes, feeding what he raises 
and putting the crops back into the soil in the form of 
fertilizer. In place of worrying about sour soil, short 
crops, sick livestock—every farm owner can follow the 
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“ALL STEEL Te 

Replace your worn-out carrier with a new 
“Steege Carrier.” Our carrier will travel on any 
rod tracking, or on solidtracking. It will travel 
over switches or short curves. We will quote you 
on your new carrier job. Let us have your plan. 

Carrier is equipped with our patent brake. Tub 
is made from No. 18 and No. 16 galvanised; rein- 
forced where frame and latch-plate are fastened. 

Cow-barn size, 5 bushel, $16.00. Horse-barn 
size,7 bushel, $18.00. Chain-hoist carrier, 6 bushel, 
for combination tracking, $25.00. 

It is understood that if after you have looked 
over the carrier and are not satisfied with it, re- 
turm it to us, and we shall refund your money, 
and freight charges. One Steege Barn Door 
Latch, free with each carrier. 

For further information write 


STEEGE MFG. CO. 
1624 Sycamore Street Waterloo, lowa 






















WATER... 
TO FLOAT A NAVY 


[- all of the water which has been pumped by 
AERMOTORS during the past forty years could 
be collected in one great body, it would make a sea 
on which the largest battle fleet could maneuver. 
Hundreds of thousands of homes, farms and 
ranches, all over the world, depend upon AERMO- 
Tors for their supply of water. An AERMOTOR of 
suitable size, erected on a tower of suitable height, 
will furnish an abundance of water without bother 
The AuTO-OILED AERMOTOR is 
a tried and perfected self-oiling windmill. It runs 
for a year with one oiling. There is a size for every 
need. The wheels range from 6 feet to 20 
feet in diameter. They run in the slightest 
Ask your dealer about the 
AUTO-OILED AERMOTOR or write 


! iy 


(Za 


_ d ° 


AERMOTOR CO. 
- 2500 Roosevelt Road .. Chicago 
Branch Houses: Dallas Des Moines Oakland 
cen ees 
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Designed for the 


The Albert City Governor 
a oS [eal KO 







ae model T Ford motor 
when used for power 
purpose. Governor is 
equipped with extra 
efficient fan which 
absolutely stovs 
heating regardless 
of load. Price com- 
plete, $7.95. Pulley 
and Bearing assem- 








” bly to fit Ford trans- 
mission, $7.75. Money refunded {f not satisfactory 
end returned withia ten days. 


Superior Machine & Mfg. Co., Albert City, lowa 








Please refer to this paper when writing 











§. 0. S. sarreries 


are bigh quality. New improved design. Give 
long = — satisfactory service. Thousands in 
use. 


t 
plant. Write for new low prices. 
some brand new Silent Alamo Light 
at bargain prices. 
CO., Dept. W, (Est. 1914). Rock Island, MMlincis. 








FEED COB, CORN AND HUSH 


Ear Co: n Slicer and Cob Crashe- 











Fence Prices Smashed! 
Save A*tonishing!y new low freight paid 

Vy Ges sian to 
Fence Co., Box 726 Morton, Mi. 











Do your buying from firms ad- 
vertising in Waliaces’ Farmer. If 
you do not find in Wallaces’ Farmer 
the articles you want to buy now, 
just let us know what you want and 
we will be glad to give you names 
of reliable firms from whom you 
can make the purchase. 
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Stowing Away the Gar- 
den Crop 


OW comes the time of year when 
4 *% about all that is left to do in the 
garden is to gather in the harvest and 
properly put it away so that we will 
benefit. from the summer's increase. 
There are a few simple rules and 
principles which if followed out. will 
maintain in the average home vegeta- 
bles of a quality which compare fa- 
vorably with those found in the best 
markets during the cold season. 


Fresh Air a Necessity 


One rule is this: Always have plen- 
ty of fresh air. Too much heat and 
lack of fresh air cause decay. Most 
winter vegetables need to be kept in 
cold storage, which means that. the 
storage place should not have a tem- 
perature above 35 degrees Fahrenheit. 
A small room adjoining the basement 
which can be ventilated is a good place 
for storing beets, carrots, turnips, pars- 
nips, salsify, celery and cabbage. All 
of these can be placed on the floor and 
a small amount of soil thrown over 
them. However, in my own case, I 
much prefer to place carrots, beets, 
turnips and salsify in boxes of sand. 
I think that they seem to retain the 
plumpness better in this way and are 
so much easier to clean. 

There are some vegetables which 
require more heat than those men- 
tioned above, but still must have good 
ventilation. The atmosphere should 
be dry. Onions and winter squash 
need these conditions. Sweet potatoes 
demand a warm, dry place, but are 
much better if kept in sand. Squash 
will keep nicely in the attic or an up- 
stairs room where the chimney passes 
thru. 

Parsnips, salsify and horseradish 
may be left in the garden over winter 
since freezing does not hurt them. It 
is more convenient for winter use if 
they are dug, placed in piles and cov- 
ered with soil to a depth of five or 
six inches. This makes it much easier 
to dig them when the ground is frozen. 

Apples may be stored in the vegeta- 
ble cellar but. should be laid out on 
shelves without touching each other 
or else wrapped separately in paper 
and placed in boxes or baskets. Air 
should circulate freely among stored 
apples for the best results. 


Store Only Mature Plants 


There is another thing to consider 
in storing vegetables for winter use 
and that is the maturity of the plants 
to be stored. Pithy carrots and woody 
beets which have remained in the 
ground too long will not improve in 
flavor with storage. Pick fruits at the 
proper stage of ripeness and put them 
in storage then. Be sure that all that 
goes into the storage cellar is sound 
and free from spoil of any kind. All 
root crops should be as clean as pos- 
sible without washing. Potatoes among 
other vegetables tend not to keep so 
well after they have been washed un- 
less they are fully ripened. They 
should not be stored in the laundry 
room. 

Purposely no mention has_ been 
made of the use of pits both under- 
ground and above surface, or of caves 
for storing vegetables. These all have 
their merits and their uses are well 
known to most of us. Convenience in 
getting at the vegetables when we 
want to use them, cleanliness of the 
stored products and the fact that some 
of us believe that vegetables stored in 
the vegetable cellar retain a better fla- 
vor, recommend the methods outlined 
above.—R. E. W. 








Your Canning “Overhead” 





POILAGE is to the home canner 

what overhead is to the business 
man! Regardless of how thriving a 
business a merchant may have, his 
overhead, if large, may send the profit. 
column in the ledger hurtling down- 
ward in the same way that a few 
popped jar lids may cut the entire 
profit out of a season’s canning for 
one who may have canned wisely but 


may not have checked, nor have 
stored, too well. 
With the exception of products 


which are home raised, the margin of 
profit on home canned stuff is all too 
slim now-a-days at the best. A high 
per cent of spoilage may mean that it 
would have been better economy to 
have purchased case lots or gallon 
cans of commercially canned products 
and to have used the time which was 


easy to test that personally I really 
enjoy the process. Merely unclamp 
both clamps after the jar is cool and 
lift by the glass lid. The suction 
caused by the cooling of the jar will 
keep the lid from pulling off if the seal 
is perfectly air tight. If it does come 
off, don’t be afraid that, by your test, 
you have wasted the time you spent in 
canning the jar. Rather, you have 
saved the contents from spoilage, for 
at this period the food may be re-pro- 
cessed after the addition of a new rub- 
ber or the smoothing down of the jar 
top, should a rough spot be found, or 
the food may be served at once and 
thus saved, while if the jar were 
stored without a perfect seal, spoilage 
would most certainly result. 

Metal top jars may be so easily test- 
ed, too. Do not expect such a jar to 






































spent in canning in doing some of the 
household tasks which pay better re- 
turns. 

There are three times in the canning 
process when distinct checks may be 
made to control spoilage: during the 
sterilization period, when the seal is 
tested and during the storage period. 
A great deal of the canned stuff for 
this season is in the jars and is (at 
least every home canner hopes), prop- 
erly sterilized. Incomplete seals result 
in the unnecessary spoilage of count- 
less jars every year—unnecessary, be- 
cause it is so easy to test the seal of 
any jar as soon as it has thoroly cooled 
after the processing, and to re-sterilize 
or to use its contents, if necessary, 
before spoilage has had a chance to 
make the food unfit for use. 

Screw top jars should be stood on 
their tops and allowed to cool thus. 
If the cap curves in when cool and no 
sign of moisture or foreign matter 
appears on the rubber, the seal may 
be considered perfect. 

Glass top jars are so simple and 


“keep” if the metal disk does not 
curve in decidedly after cooling and 
if it does not give a hollow, “far off” 
sound when tapped with the finger tip. 
If the cap lies straight on the jar 
top, rattles slightly, or gives a full 
sound when tapped, unsterilized air, 
with its resultant bacteria has already 
entered the jar and the contents 
should be used or re-processed at once. 

Tin cans will be without bulges and 
will curve in well at both ends if prop- 
erly sealed. Occasionally a tin can 
which has been filled too full with 
products which are inclined to swell in 
canning will still keep an outward 
curve after cooling, even tho the seal 
has been completed, but such a can 
had better be used at once because 
its keeping quality is doubtful. 

It is not always generally under- 
stood that. even with proper steriliza- 
tion and a perfect seal certain non- 
acid products may not keep if they are 
stored at too high a temperature. Flat, 
sour bacteria, for instance, are not 
really killed by the sterilization proc- 


ess. Their growth is merely checkeg 
and then if the jars are stored ina 
cool place, unfavorable for their fyr. 
ther development, they will not be apt 
to cause trouble. Such bacteria de 
velop and grow most rapidly, it has 
been learned, at from lukewarm to 
boiling temperatures and are least apt 
to develop above boiling or below 
body heat temperatures. Acid fruits 
and tomatoes if properly sterilized and 
perfectly sealed should not spoil evep 
at fairly warm temperatures because 
the growths which might cause spoil. 
age in acid materials are killed at the 
boiling temperatures, but the “over. 
head” percentage on your canned 
meats and vegetables may depend up 
on the temperature of the place where 
they are stored. A recent experiment 
showed that while twenty-four pints of 
beans from a certain canning kept per- 
fectly when stored in a cool basement, 
another seventy-two pints from the 
same canning had from 66 to 100 per 
cent spoilage when stored at. tempera. 
tures from body heat to 131 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 


Cool 


Summer heat often reaches as high 
a temperature as 98 degrees and so 
the moral no doubt would be, that to 
cut canning “overhead,” newly canned 
products should be put into a cool 
place immediately and not left ina 
hot kitchen for a few days or even 
overnight. One systematic canner 
whom I know has an “inspection” shelf 
at the foot of the basement stairs. 
Here out of the heat and drafts, all her 
jars are put to cool as soon as they 
come from the canner. In a day or 
two she checks the seals, and stores 
the jars on her basement shelves. 

Cool, dark and dry, are the three 
requisites of a good storage space for 
canned products, but coolness is the 
most important of the three. 

Increasingly cloudy liquid, a bulging 
lid or accumulating sediment in‘ the 
bottom of a jar means certain spoil 
age and such jars had better be opened 
and the contents disposed of, not ina 
garden spot or a place where animals 
have access to, but rather in an out 
of the way spot or in a hole. 

Careful handling of jars that are 
being opened for use will determine 
whether spoilage has occurred and 
will prevent the poisoning which has 
very, very rarely occurred from eating 
spoiled canned foods. Open the jar 
and note whether the air hisses in or 
out. If it sucks in, the seal has re 
mained secure and the contents will 
be apt to be wholesome. If any off 
odor is noticed, regard the contents 
with suspicion. Do not taste under 
any circumstances, non-acid vegetables 
and meats until they have been boiled 
for five minutes on the stove. Always 
discard any which give off disagreea 
ble odors while cooking, or which are 
softened or discolored before or aitef 
the five minute boiling period. 

Careful testing of seals and good 
storage habits will do considerable te 
ward cutting down the canning “over 
head” and toward preventing canning 
season bankruptcies.—Grace M. Ellis. 


immediately 





ASH silk underwear often for the 
best service, says the New York 
State College, home economics depart 
ment, at Cornell University. Acids 
in perspiration weaken silk fibers and 
must be removed by laundering. When 
laundering, use mild soap, lukewarm 
suds, and rinse thoroly in lukewarm 
water. Because glove silk underweafl, 
no matter how it is washed or how 
good the quality, usually shrinks, buy 
a size which is large enough and pul 
it to the right size while it dries 
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HIS quilt, “The Ways of the 

World,” boasts the honor of hav- 
ing more names than any other old 
time quilt that I have found. Some- 
times it is called “Path Thru the Wil- 
derness,” or “California Puzzle.” I’ve 
heard it called the “Old Maid’s Ram- 
ble,” “Devil’s Puzzle,” “The Drunk- 
ard’s Path,” and “Rob Peter to Pay 
Paul.” In every case I think the name 
seems quite appropriate, don’t you? 

The blocks are cut the size of the il- 
lustration of the one block, and are 
put together as shown in the other il- 
lustration. It is a very simple matter 
to cut and piece the blocks. The piece 
that you take from one block makes 
the piece of the other block. For ex- 
ample, you cut the white and the col- 
cored material in the same _ sized 
squares, then take a curved corner out 
of each square and fit it into the cor- 
ner of the other. Four of the pieced 
squares form a block. 

As you can readily see, the same 
amount of material is required in color 
as in white. Three and one-half yards 
of each should make a nice large 
quilt. The illustration can not do jus- 
tice to the finished quilt. I saw it in 


dark blue pin-dotted percale with 
white and it was so quaint and pretty. 

I have drawn this pattern for eight- 
However, if you like a 


inch blocks. 





daintier quilt, the pattern can readily 
be cut down to a six-inch block or, if 
you prefer one that goes more speed- 
ily, a ten-inch block may be used. 

Piecing the blocks is a simple mat- 
ter, but putting the blocks together is 
usually rather difficult. That is when 
one needs to use the diagram. A friend 
of mine tried to piece one of these 
quilts years ago when it first came 
out and the publisher showed only one 
block. She was never able to get it 
together right.—E. S. Tyrrell. 





A LETTER FOR BETTY 


Just look at the things this little 
cook can make: 

Dear Betty: I surely like the cook 
book that I got. I have made ever 
so many things by it, baked potatoes, 
scrambled eggs, yum-yum pudding, 
muffins, custards and pop-overs. I had 
good luck with everything. I am look- 
ing forward to every lesson. I am 
eleven years old and I passed the sixth 
grade this year. I live on a farm in 
Iowa and I help my mother raise chick- 
ens and I help her with her work. 

I have six dolls and their names are 
Daisy, June, Gill, Susie, Ralph and 
Mary. I will send you my picture. I 
will close for this time. Write to me 
sometime, Betty. Your friend, 

Edith. 
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FINE CHINA 


in every package of these richly 
nourishing oats—the kind your family 
loves for its flavor 


Now cooks in 2% to 5 minutes 


ERE’S a vigor breakfast in-a- 
hurry. Ask your grocer for 
Quick Mother’s Oats (China Brand). 
Cooks in half the time of coffee, faster 
than eggs, no longer than plain toast. 
Nowstart your family’s day right with 
a steaming hot breakfast of uncom- 
pared deliciousness. 

Same plump oats as Regular 
Mother’s, the kind you’ve always 
known. Only prepared to cook faster. 
Same delicious rich tang—the full- 
flavored oats that make the old-style 
strengthening porridge, grownups and 
children alike love. 

And in every package you get a 
fine piece of china—just likea gift! A 
beautiful piece of something you need, 
useful, attractive, and in good taste. 





Mother's Oats 


Valuable coupon in each box 


Note, too, every package contains a 
coupon good for fine premiums. Send 
stcard for lovely illustrated catalog. 
here are hundreds of things—silver- 
ware, jewelry, books, toys, and utensils, 
that are yours for saving Mother’s Oats 
coupons. 

Start now to serve this wonder- 
ful breakfast to your family and bene- 
fit by the lovely china you get, 
and the valuable premium coupons 
every box contains. 
Write today for com- 

lete premium cata- 
og. Address Mother's 







Coupon Department, | . 
Room 1708, 80 East Pct. 
Jackson St., Chicago, | anit rag 
Illinois. _ 2 





China Brand 


Mother’s Oats comes in 2 styles, the Regular and 
Quick Mother’s that cooks in 2% to 5 minutes 
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Day in and day out, a Concrete septic 
tank makes possible for you and your 
family the comforts and conveniences 
of the modern kitchen and bathroom. 


Protecting your drinking water against 


disease, the Concrete 
guards your health. 


septic tank also 


Build Your Own Septic 


Tank 
PLANS ARE FREE! 


Complete instructions with plans for 
building a septic tank of concrete are 





free. Ask for them. 





Portland Cement Association 


Hubbell Buildin 
DES MOINES, IA. 


Please send me your free booklet on “Septic Tanks and Safe Sewage Disposal.” 








Safety First 


you want to buy now, just let us know what you want and we will be glad to 
give you names of reliable firms from whom you can make the purchase, 





Do your buying from firms advertising in 
WALLACEY’ 
find in WALLACES’ FARMER the articles 


FARMER. If you do not 








Less coal 
More heat 
TIDE 
orn 
Charter Oak’s 


exclusive features 


Here is a parlor furnace that has every feature 
you want—beauty, economy and capacity. Orher 
furnaces may give you beautiful finishes, but they 
can’t give you Charter Oak’s 
patented features. 
The Charter Oak Coal Saver 
alone puts these parlor furnaces 
in a class by themselves. Just 
think of saving haifa ton of coal 
every year and getting uniform, 
automatically controlled heat 
besides! 
That's just one of the Charter 
Oak features. Another is the 
heat deflectors which use heat 
{that other furnaces waste] to 
heat the floorand eliminate drafts. 
ildren can play on the floor 
around a Charter Oak without danger of 
catching cold. 


Coal Saver. 
Look forthe red 


tag when you buy. 


Charter Oak Parlor Furnaces 

comein several stylesand sizes 

in burl walnut or mahogany 

porcelain enamel. Remark- 
able heating values. 


See the full line of 
sizes and prices of 
Charter Oaks be- 
fore you buy. Get 
these wonderful 
features at no addi- 
tional cost. Sold by dealerseverywhere. Made 
by Charter Oak Stove & Range Co., St. Louis. 


This is one 
of three heat 
deflectors 
which keep 
floor warm. 
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CHARTER OAK 





Used by Four Generations in Millions of Homes 
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‘Out. Sabbath School Lesson} 


By HENRY WALLACE 
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ere as they were made 





the quarterly reviews. 








t is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath Schoo} 
originally by Henry Waliace, with sucn slight changes a8 may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not siways apply to 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath Schoo! Lesson must not be repro- 
a duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 








Review 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for September 29, 1929.) 


The lessons of the third quarter 
were evidently selected to bring out 
the significance of the exile and the 
restoration. Jeremiah, Ezekiel and 
Malachi prophesied the return from 
captivity. Ezekiel is commissioned by 
God to speak to the exiled children of 
Israel in Babylon. God gives him the 
message and tells him to go and say 
to them: “Thus saith the Lord.” He 
is to deliver God’s message of coming 
destruction, whether they will listen 
to him or not. He is not to stop even 
for the customary mourning for his 
wife, but is to deliver his message to 
the house of Israel regardless of his 
own private grief. 

God set Ezekiel as a “watchman 
unto the house of Israel,” to give them 
warning of the destruction that is com- 
ing unless they turn back to Him. It 
is impressed upon him that if the 
watchman fails in his duty, he will be 
held responsible. If he is faithful in 
warning the people, then the responsi- 
bility is theirs alone. Ezekiel feels 
his personal responsibility keenly. 
The little colony has received the 
news of the fall of Jerusalem, and is in 
despair. Thru Ezekiel God lets them 
know that He desires that. they shall 
turn again to Him and live; that He 
has no pleasure in the death of the 
wicked. The prophet emphasizes per- 
sonal responsibility. One is accepted 
if living a righteous life, condemned 
if living a wicked life. The righteous- 
ness of the past will not atone for 
present evil doing, and the wickedness 
of a past is not a barrier to a new life 
of righteousness following repentance. 
By the mercy of God, there is a way of 
freedom from the captivity of sin. 
(Lesson 2.) 

Ezekiel foresaw Judah’s return from 
the captivity. He knew that tho the 
nation would perish, the eternal truths 
for which it stood would survive. He 
takes up the thought expressed by 
Zechariah, that there should be a 
fountain opened up in the house of 
David to the inhabitants of Jerusalem 
for purifying from sin and unclean- 
ness, and amplifies this thought still 
further. The water is measured by a 
messenger or angel: first a slender 
rivulet, then coming to the ankles, to 
the knees, to the loins; then ‘waters 
to swim in, a river that could not be 
passed over.” Along its banks grow 
trees for food, whose ieaves_ shall 
never wither. This teaches as it could 
then be taught in no other way the 
life-giving forces that were to issue 
from the Jewish people, the life-giv- 
ing forces God has given unceasingly 
to all who will accept them. We are 
yet but in the beginning of its fulfil- 
ment. We will understand the mean- 
ing better as time goes on, but not 
fully until we enter into the future 
life. (Lesson 3.) 

The book of Daniel teaches a great 
lesson of faith and faithfulness, intend- 
ed for the encouragement of the exiled 
pecyle. Daniel was among the four 
young Hebrew nobles selected by Neb- 
uchadnezzar for special training and 
education to fit them for service in the 
Chaldean kingdom. This brought up 
at once the question of clean and un- 
clean food, of eating meats offered to 
idols. Daniel, the leader of the four, 
had won the favor of the steward, and 
requested that they might be excused 
from eating the meats and wines pro- 
vided for them, and be allowed a diet 
of pulse, a vegetable diet. Daniel pro- 
posed that they become both vegeta- 


rians and total abstainers, for cop. 
science sake. A ten days’ test wa; 
proposed and accepted. At the end of 
that time the physical condition of 
the captives was equaled by none of 
the Chaldean students. At the end of 
the three years’ period of training aj 
four were given high positions. The 
temptation to fall into the sinful hab. 
its and idolatrous customs of their 
fellow students was powerful, and 
these boys succeeded because they 
stood by the religion of their fathers, 
(Lesson 4.) 

The long and prosperous reign of 
Nebuchadnezzar had closed and he 
had been succeeded by Belshazzar. Alj 
the vices that flourish in times of un. 
bridled wealth and prosperity flour. 
ished under the new king. Daniel, 
now an old man, was no longer at the 
head of the wise men, but in some sub- 
ordinate official position. There wasa 
great feast in Babylon, at which the 
king mingled with his officers and—a 
shameless thing in that day—brought 
out of their seclusion his wives and 
concubines. They drank wine from 
the golden vessels pillaged from the 
temple at Jerusalem. In the course of 
the debauchery a man’s hand appeared 
and wrote strange characters on the 
wall opposite the great chandelier. 
This at once sobered the king and his 
lords. The wise men of Babylon vainly 
tried to interpret the writing. The 
queen mother remembered about Dan- 
iel, and he was called and asked to 
interpret the writing, under promise 
of being made third ruler in the king- 
dom, which offer Daniel refused. He 
interpreted the writing as foretelling 
the overthrow of the kingdom by the 
Medes and Persians. Daniel, of course, 
knew of the prophecies to this effect. 
(Lesson 5.) 

In reorganizing the kingdom, Darius 
the Mede, naturally gave a chief place 
to Daniel, who had predicted the fall 
of Babylon. Later he was made prac. 
tically prime minister of the kingdom. 
The elevation of a Jew to such a posi- 
tion would naturally arouse envy and 
jealousy. Also, he was an honest man 
and would interfere with unjust taxa 
tion. Other high officials admitted 
that they could find nothing against 
him. So they proposed to the king 
a decree that no man should ask a 
petition of any god or man except the 
king, under penalty of being cast into 
a den of lions. Daniel was aware of 
the decree, but went into his house, 
and kneeled and prayed as he was ac 
customed to, in the confidence that 
the God whom he served would in 
some way see him thru. The king did 
his best all day to find some way to 
deliver Daniel, but was obliged to 
carry out the penalty. When the king 
found that Daniel had been miracu- 
lously delivered from the lions, he 
made another decree, that men should 
tremble and fear before the God of 
Daniel, the living God. (Lesson 6.) 

When Darius took over the kingdom 
personally, he would naturally become 
acquainted with Daniel, the prophet 
who had interpreted the mystic hand- 
writing for Belshazzar. He would thus 
become acquainted with the prople 
cies of Isaiah, in which Cyrus was 
mentioned by name as the deliverer of 
the Jewish people, and also with tlie 
vrophecies of Jeremiah and Ezekiel, 
vredicting the return of the exiles to 
Jerusalem. It was quite natural that 
he should issue the decree for the re 
huilding of the temple at Jerusalem. 
So the first journey was made. The re 
turn from the captivity was marked by 
a deeply religious spirit, reaching 
down to all subsequent a~es. (Les 
son 7.) 
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GIVE THAT HARD 
TO HEAT HOMEA 


CHANCE/ 


SOivomarcitttetat) meso Oka 
SLOP Masel l Meratetcmcomuers 
home the genuine com- 
i olgarbele Ms ob uelacel afer amed| 
furnace heat. 

No longer those drafty 
floors! With actual fur- 
nace capacity GLOW- 
BOY takes the place of 
two or three stoves. Fuel 
costs are cut in two. 
GLOW-BOY requires 
but a fraction of the at- 
ida elereser 

The wonderful GLOW-BOY 
heats the floor from 85° to 100 
—the miracle working. parlor 
furnace! Real protection from 


winter's ills and discomforts. 


Unlike basement furnaces 
: a ; 
GLOW- BOY delivers all of the 
heat to the rooms, none lost in 

the cellar 

Ask your dealer to show you 
‘de t ‘ 

raate genuine furnace mstac ave 

beautitul porcelain cabinet. 

Then you will know why the 

GLOW-BOY is America’s 


greatest parlor furnace. 


Ask vou dealer TODAY! 


THE GLOBE STOVE & RANGE CO. 


KOKON INDIAN 


A) 
ee “Ray” 
a | wy 


THE GLOBE BOYS’ 
ON W-L~S 
EVERY FRIDAY 


7-JOPRM. 
CENTRAL STANDARD 
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Immediately upon their return from 
captivity, the exiles began the rebuild- 
ing of the temple. In their gratitude 
the people offered a free-will offering 
unto the Lord, and worship was re- 
established. Two years seem to have 
been taken for this preparatory work, 
and then came, the final laying of the 
foundation, amid great rejoicing. 
Then came a feud between the re- 
turned Jews, who were of pure blood, 
and the mixed people from the ancient 
country of the ten tribes. The Jewish 
exiles, who had endured many hard- 


ships to regain the land of their na- 


| tivity, had the utmost horror of the 





| governor. 


practices of the heathen. They would 
naturally doubt the sincerity of this 
mixed people, and told them they had 
nothing to do with the building of the 
temple. Angry at this refusal, they 
stirred up trouble among the Persian 
governors of Samaria, and the work 
was delayed some eighteen years. It 
was finally completed under the order 
of Darius, and the children of Israel 
“kept the dedication of the house of 
God with joy.’ (Lesson 8.) 

The second return was in the reign 
of Artaxerxes, under Ezra, the most 
important character at this point in 
Jewish history. He was of a princely 
race, and in high favor with the king. 
He had devoted his life to collecting 
the records of his people, and the 
story of this led him to undertake the 
leadership of those who were now 
ready to return and reinforce the col- 
ony which some seventy years before 


had located at Jerusalem. Ezra would 


not ask for a military escort, rather 
trusting to prayer and fasting, be- 
lieving that they were under the care 
of Jehovah. He selected twelve of the 
priests to carry the gold and silver 
that had been given them from the 
royal treasury, first carefully weigh- 
ing it. The journey was made in safe- 
ty, taking four months. The sublime 
faith in Divine Providence that Ezra 
showed must have made a very deep 
impression on the heathen mind of 
that day. To the Jews this seemed 


| like a second return from Egypt. (Les- 


son 9.) 
Some years afterwards Nehemiah 
came to Jerusalem as governor under 
the Persian king. He was a practical 
statesman, tracing out the hostile ele- 
ments in the neighboring provinces, 
all under Persian control, and noting 
carefully the allies of those jealous of- 
ficials within the city. There were 
many difficulties facing this reforming 
The gravest sort of abuses 
had crept in. The most dangerous of 
outside enemies was the corrupt San- 
ballat, connected by marriage with 
the family of the high priest at Jeru- 
salem. He had built a temple for his 
corrupt son-in-law on Mount Gerezim, 
thus perpetuating the feud between the 
Sews and Samaritans. It took a cour- 
ageous and sagacious man to deal with 
all the hostile elements. Nehemiah or- 
ganized the work of building the wall, 
one-half working at a time while the 
other half protected them. He built 
the wall, and then turned his energy 
to the reform of the abuses. Ezra ex- 
pounded the law, and Nehemiah looked 
after its enforcement. (Lesson 10.) 
Ezra had been at. work a good many 
years teaching the people the law of 
Moses, and to their surprise the peo- 
ple had discovered that Moses had 
commanded that this law should be 
read every seventh year at the feast 
of tabernacles. They asked Ezra to 
read it to them. For the first time 
since Nehemiah’s return, the priest 
appears. He reads from sun-up until 
midday, “and the ears of all the people 
were attentive unto the law.” Wheth- 
er in this day or that, when the people 
are attentive to the law of God and 
with bowed heads worship God, there 
is good work being done. The people 
were disposed to make this feast a day 
of sorrow and weeping. Ezra and Ne- 
hemiah checked this, and commanded 
them to keep it as a feast of joy and 
gladness, as Moses commanded. They 
were to feast, but also to send portions 
to him “for whom nothing is prepared.” 
(Lesson 11.) 
After a revival such as that of the 
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Luxurious Convenience 
— oil-burning SUPERFEX furnishes 


Refrigeration all through the Year 


bloc days may be over — but refrigeration is a year around luxurious 
convenience. Makeshift methods of keeping food are neither sure, 


safe nor economical. 


As little as from one to four cents a day will keep food pure, clean and 
cold. Superrex in your kitchen will save you many, many steps this fall 
and winter—next summer you will wonder how you ever did without it! 

Homes on electric power lines have been enjoying year around refrigeration 
for quite some time. Now the new invention—Superrrex, the Oil-Burning 
Refrigerator—brings this modern convenience to rural homes everywhere. 

No electricity or gas required. Once a day you light the Superrex burners 
—then forget them. Twenty-four to thirty-six hours of continuous, food- 
preserving cold are yours for a trifle. 

SuperFeEx freezes ice cubes and makes easily possible many newsalads and 


desserts. 


It is a luxurious convenience that eliminates the bothersome, 


tiresome trips to cave, cellar or springhouse. 


Trouble-proof—Safe 
Superrex is noiseless. No valves, no gears, no belts; no moving parts. No 


drains. No “‘servicing.”’ 


Moderate Prices—Convenient Terms 


Superrex is made in a wide range of sizes and styles. 


Prices $198.00 and 


upward f. o. b. factory. See Superrex at your dealer’s store. He will 
arrange terms to suit you. If you do not find Superrex in your town, please 
write us for name of nearest dealer. 

Let us send you handsomely illustrated literature—just mail the coupon. 





NO ICE TO CUT 


Forget about cutting and storing 
ice this winter. End expensive 
ice hauling next summer. SupEr- 
rex does away with this—install 
yours now! 


eS 


NEW MILK CHILLER 


The Superrex oil-burning princi- 
ple is now used in a chiller that 
reduces milk to 40° in 3 minutes. 
Details gladly mailed you. Write! 








SUPERFEX 


OIL BURNING 


Refrigerator 


Superfex is manufactured and guaranteed by the 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY 
Refrigeration Division 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S.A. 
LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF OIL-BURNING HOUSEHOLD 
APPLIANCES IN THE WORLD 


REFRIGERATION DIVISION > 
PERFECTION STOVE CO., Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Gentlemen: Please send us at once, complete illustrated 
literature on SUPERFEX Oil-burning REFRIGERATORS. 
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home any game. 











The Popgun Hunter— 


gets lots of noise but no results. He hardly expects to bring 


In advertising—if you really want to reach the farm 
folks of Iowa, and want results, not noise, use Wallaces’ 
Farmer—your own farm paper. 


Your ad will go into 128,000 farm homes each week, at 
the very low cost of 10 cents a word. Advertise in Wal- 
laces’ Farmer—your neighbors do. 
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your 
SPARK PLUGS 


Are old spark plugs robbing 
your car of power — wasting 
fuel — causing hard starting, 
poor idling or slow pick-up? 





The answer is probably “‘yes,” | 


if you’ve driven 10,000 miles 
or more. Spark plugs wear 
out. Even if they continue to 
function, the spark is weak, 
and you do not get full power 
from your fuel. 


AC isa better spark plug, 
because of its patented one- 
piece, gas-tight construction. 
It is better because of its pat- 
ented welded side-wire elec- 
trode—which has 35 times 
better electrical conductivity 
than a side wire inserted by 
the old “staking” method. 


Replace your old spark plugs 


with new AC’s—the standard | 


spark plugs of the world. 


Get a full set—and see the 
difference. Sold by more than 


100,000 dealers. 


AC Spark Plug Company 


Furnt, Michigan 
AC-SPHINX AC-TITAN 
Birmingham Clichy (Seine) 
ENGLAND FRANCE 


© 1929, AC Spark Plug Co. 
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last lesson, there is always sooner or 
later a period of decline. We find in 
Malachi a denunciation of the same 
sins that Nehemiah had arraigned, 
both in priesthood and people. Mala- 
chi is an unknown prophet, and his 
book can probably be placed in the 
generation following the death of Ne- 
hemiah. He announces as the only 
cure for the evils of the times the ap- 


| pearance of the Angel of the covenant. 


The Jewish people had ever trusted in 
earthly deliverance. Malachi saw that 
deliverance must come thru reform 
from within. The preparatory reform 
for the coming of this Messenger must 
begin with the priesthood and from 
there go on to the people. Malachi 
was the last of the Old Testament 
prophets, and the burden of his song 
was: Messiah would come, but a mes- 
senger would prepare the way. Until 
that time, hold fast to the Ten Com- 
mandments, the fundamental laws of 
righteousness. The Lord is willing to 
return to those who are willing to re- 
turn to Him. (Lesson 12.) 





Making Sugar in Hawaii 


(Continued from page 7) 


shops, carpenter buildings 
and repair shops. 

But what about the actual agricul- 
tural work itself, I asked, after being 
shown the big industrial end of this gi- 
gantic farm. Their farm expert took 
me for a ride over the farm and ex- 
plained the growing of sugar cane. At 
that time the cane in most of the fields 
was ready for cutting. The great stalks 
of cane towered high above a man’s 
head. It was tangled and fallen and 
so hopelessly interwoven that it 
seemed impossible of harvest. When 
I asked my conductor he took me back 
to the beginning of the crop and ex- 
plained the whole process. 

It takes from eighteen to twenty-four 
months to grow a crop of sugar cane 
to maturity in the Hawaiian Islands. A 
full crop is taken off after twenty to 
twenty-four months, and then a “short 
crop” after a growing period of seve- 
teen or eighteen months. These crops 
mature at various times of the year so 
that there is little fluctuation in the 
labor demand and some 3,000 men are 
employed the year around. Most of 


the work is piece work; cutting and 
piling cane is paid for by the ton, plow- 
ing and planting by the acre, and irri- 
gation and general care of the fields 
on a basis of the yield. 


Before planting, the cane ground is 


. broken by steam tackles to a depth 


of twenty to twenty-four inches, har- 
rowed and then furrowed for irriga- 
tion. Since the land is plowed and 
planted only once in eight to fourteen 
years a thoro job is necessary when 
it is done. After the first crop of 
“plant cane” the following crops are 
called ratoons and they are grown 
from the root system remaining in the 
ground. 

The cane is planted by placing cut- 
tings from cane stalks in the furrows 
and then cultivation and irrigation is 
carried on for eighteen to twenty-four 
months except for a short period dur- 
ing the winter rains. A certain amount 
of subsoiling, cultivating and hilling 
up is usually necessary during the life 
of the ratoon system. 


When the crop is finally ready to 
harvest it is divided off into smaller 
fields by cut lanes and then burned 
over before harvesting. The fire burns 
only the dry leaves that would hamper 
harvesting and makes the cane much 
more accessible for the Filipino cut- 
ters later on. This burning also kills 
rats and other pests that might spread 
plant disease, and it causes the stem 
to form more sugar. A cane fire is a 
very beautiful sight at night as it 
crackles thru the fields with all the 
fury and none of the damage of a for- 
est or prairie fire. 

After the fire, the cane is cut by 
hand, by Filipino laborers. They use 
murderous, big knives and swarm thru 
the tangled fields like pygmies cutting 
grass. And out of the confusion of 
great stalks that lie in such a hopeless 
mess, the soot-covered and blackened 
laborers sort. the wreckage and pile it 
into cane cars that are run thru the 
fields on temporary railroad tracks. 
In recent vears the cane is only piled 
by the hand laborers and then the 
piles themselves are loaded into the 
railroad cars by means of boom-type 
derricks,, driven by gasoline engines 
and self-propelled on corduroy tracks. 
The cane cars themselves are pulled 
along the tracks by mules until they 








SLEEPY-TIME STORIES 


From the book “Mother West Wind’s Animal Friends,” by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 








How King Eagle Won His White Head 


As a real king should do when there are 
dangers to face, old King Eagle set 
himself on a perilous journey into the un- 
known Great World, to find Old Mother 
Nature. His subjects have just watched 
him until he disappeared from sight. 


Ss out 





“Day after day they watched for him to 
come back, but there was no sign 0 ; 
they began to shake their 





heads and to 


openly talk of choosing a new king. Only 
little Mr. Hummer kept his faith, and day 
after day flew away in the direction old 


King Eagle had gone, hoping to meet him 
coming back. At last a day was set to 
choose a new That morning. as 
soon as it was light enough little 
Mr. Hummer darted away, and his heart 
was heavy. He would take no part in 
choosing a new king. He would go until 
he found King Eagle or something hap- 
pened to him. Pretty soon he saw a speck 
way up against a cloud, a speck no bigger 
than himself. It grew bigger and bigger, 
and at last he knew that it was King 
Eagle himself. Little Mr. Hummer turned 
and flew as he had never flown before. 
He wanted to get back before a new king 
was chosen, so that King Eagle might 
never know that his subjects had lost 
faith in him. 

“He was so out of breath when he 
reached the other birds that he couldn't 
say a word for a few minutes. Then he 
told them that King Eagle was coming. 
The other birds had proved that they 
were not brave when they had refused to 
go out in search of Old Mother Nature, 
and now they proved it again. Instead 
of waiting to give King Eagle a royal 
welcome, they hurried away, one after 
another. They were afraid to meet him. 
because in their hearts they knew that 
they had done a cowardly thing in decid- 
ing to choose a new king. So when King 


king. 


to see, 





Eagle, weary and with torn wings and 
broken tail feathers, dropped down to the 


tall tree in the Green Forest, there was 
none to give him greeting save little Mr. 
Hummer, 

Eagle said nothing about the 





failure of the other birds to give him 
gree x, but at once sent little Mr. Hum- 


iround to tell all the others that far 
he had found Old Mother Nature 
g a new land for them, and that 
gave the word, he would lead 
them to it. Then King Eagle flew to his 
home on the cliff of the mountain, and 
not one word did he ever say of his ter- 
rible journey, of how he had gone hungry, 
had been beaten by storms, and had suf- 
fered from cold and weariness, yet never 


preparili 


when 


she 


once had turned back. 
“But when Old Mother Nature came 
later and announced that the new land 


was ready for the birds, she first called 
them together and told them all that 
King Eagle had suffered and how he had 
proved himself a royal king. .As a re- 
ward she promised that his family should 
be rulers over the birds forever, and as a 
sign that this should be so, she reached 
forth and touched his black head, and it 
became snowy white, and all the birds 
cried, ‘Long live the king!’ 

“Then Old Mother Nature turned to 
tiny Mr. Hummer and touched his throat, 
and behold a shining ruby was there, the 
reward of loyalty, faith and bravery. 

“Then King Eagle mounted into the 
air and proudly led the way to the prom- 
ised land. And so the birds went forth 
and peopled the Great World, and King 
Eagle and his children and his children’s 
children have ruled the air ever since and 
have worn the snowy crown which King 
Eagle of long ago so bravely won.” 


(Next week we will learn how Mr. Mink 
taught himself to swim.) 





reach the main line of the permanent 
railroad system. 

The factory has a normal daily ¢, 
pacity of 3,200 tons of cane Producing 
about 425 tons of sugar. There are 
nine 500-horsepower boilers in this one 
farm-owned sugar factory. 

The cane is weighed as each car de. 
livers its load to the factory, and jg 
dumped onto the cane carriers which 
convey it to the mills. The cane jg 
ground in the mills and the juice ex. 
tracted in multiple-roller mills. Water 
is applied to dilute the juice that re. 
mains and the final dry stalks them. 
selves are conveyed to the boilers and 
serve as fuel for the operation of the 
factory. The juice is boiled and limeg 
and clarified and screened and finally 
turns into syrup. This is concentrated 
and crystallized and finally separated 
from the molasses and is ready for 
bagging. 

The final product is shipped to the 
United States to be refined into the 
cane sugar that competes with our 
own beet sugar grown and manufac. 
tured in various irrigated sections o7 
our own United States. 





West With a Thirty 
Dollar Car 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

It has been our custom to buy a 
number of lambs in the fall off the 
ranges of Montana and Idaho. In 
1927 I had contracted for about seven 
thousand lambs to be taken up in 
October and after discussing it with 
others we decided to buy us an old 
car and drive out and sell it or run it 
in the river when we arrived at our 
destination. This later proved to be a 
good piece of financing. The party 
was to be made up of myself and four 
others. 

We bought a car for $30. This 
seemed almost too cheap, but. it was a 
good old buss. We filled up with bag- 
gage, tent, etc., until we had approxi- 
mately 1,400 pounds on the car and 
started out on the 26th of August, as 
we had contracted to take up the 
lambs on September 5 at. Dillon, Mon- 
tana. 

We made the trip by the way of 
Sioux City, and stopped there to visit 
the stockyards, and then on west over 
the Custer Battlefield Highway. This 
trip across South Dakota is filled 
with varied sights. At Clearmont we 
found that to get to our objective 
Cody and the Yellowstone, we could 
take the shorter route up to Buffalo, 
Wyoming. We found Buffalo, a new 
drive that was only opened a few 
months previous to this time, and 
many of them advised us, after look- 
ing our car over, that it would never 
make it. This new drive is filled with 
all sorts of thrills and we decided that 
exit from the car could be made much 
quicker with the top laid down, as we 
did not know just when the brakes 
and reverse (as we were using both) 
might give way and we would take 2 
short cut for the bottom of any of 
those very short turns. We arrived, 
however, at Ten Sleep about three and 
made Greybull for the night. When 
we got to Cody, the wheels on the old 
jitney began to make noises that were 
not comfortable and we voted to dis- 
pose of it in case we could find a 
buyer. We found a man that would 
buy it, but he was afraid it was a 
stolen car and we had some difficulty 
in establishing identity. We coaxed 
$40 of Montana money from him, so 
we felt we could travel “de-hotel” from 
this on. 

We arranged with a man at Cody for 
the Shoshone drive and also Yellow- 
stone Park. This party had a big 
seven passenger car and it made a 
most wonderful trip. We left before 
day break in order to see the sunrise 
and it is one of the most wonderful 
sights to be found any place. 

After doing the Yellowstone we took 
the train at West Yellowstone for Dil- 
lon, Montana, to get our lambs. 

I. C. BELL. 

Lee County, Montana. 
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Milk Production Is Man- 
ufacturing Enterprise 

Milk production in the Los Angeles 
region is a manufacturing rather than 
an agricultural enterprise according 
to the editor of the Oregon Farmer. In 
a recent article on dairying in that 


section, he states, “The average dairy- 
man rents his site, buys his feed and 
uses the cow merely as a machine to 
onvert feed into milk for the highest 
market in the United States. Many 
ows are being brought out of the 
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In [Yakima valley and out of other north- 
even west sections for the Los Angeles 
D in area. Cows are purchased by high 
with financing concerns. These ‘lease’ cows 
| old o the dairymen for $50 down and $5 
un it per month, the dairyman agreeing only 
our o keep the animal in good flesh. The 
be a ‘ows are forced to the utmost, in pro- 
arty uction for two years, at the end of 
four which time they are burnt out and are 

umed back to the finance concern 
This pnd go to the butcher.” 
asa This phase of the dairy business is 
bag- (practiced but little in this section of 
rOxi- he country, except where most of the 
and milk is sold to cities for human con- 
, as umption. Most of the dairying in 
the owa and _ surrounding states is 
Ton- planned on a basis of selling cream, 
with the calves raised on the farms 

of pnd the skim milk fed to livestock. 
visit owever, our dairying is no less a 
ver manufacturing enterprise for we take 
This aw materials in the form of feeds 
lled pnd pasture and convert them into 
we marketable products. In some. seéc- 
tive ions a considerable portion of the re- 
yuld urns is from the sale of dairy animals 
alo, 0 other sections where they are used 
1eWw or more intensive milk production. 
few 
and 
ok ff Monthly Butter Produc- 
— tion for 1928 
hat There is considerable variation to 
uch be noticed in the amount of creamery 
we butter manufactured in Iowa from 
kes onth to month. The table which fol- 
th) ows shows the approximate produc- 
2 a ion per month, together with the av- 
of rage price paid for butterfat, as re- 
ed, ported by different creameries to the 
ind owa and United States Departments 
en pf Agriculture: 








ae Month Production Price 
we ONY SceeKee oases 12,908,343 51.34 
PULURLY ha .cccncukae 12,726,683 50.23 
‘ld CD sssessemeseenerssnsneee 14,299,410 51.07 
) ” sicawcedbdaastiagaabedesbee 15,401,465 48.28 
ENR 20,275,983 48.00 
ed sckhosbpucantbwameiancease 23,604,448 47.52 
a Fes 22,821,938 48.87 
a sdcomuetlecadecnecaeds 19,675,352 50.44 
RPLOMDOR” scscicescoscciis 16,437,725 51.84 

- Dctober watieustgaliactinatel 14,565,701 51.67 
id ovember ..... pasattaclies 11,574,730 53.51 
ve Pecember ...3,50.c: 11,776,670 52.87 


This shows that June and July are 
re he heavy months for butter produc- 


i ‘on. Undoubtedly part of the heavy 
at uly production is due to some carry- 

pver from cream production in June, 
kk Q that the aetual production of but- 


1. erfat is probably as great during the 
honth of May as for the month of 
uly under most circumstances. 

The of production in price 
also indicated as June was the 
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month of the lowest price for butter- 
fat, while November with the smallest 
production of butterfat was the month 
of the highest prices for butterfat. 
The variation in the price paid for 
butterfat during the different months 
of 1928 showed less variation than is 
to be normally expected. This was 
due to a strong demand for butter to 
put in storage during the months of 
maximum production. Under normal 
conditions a greater variation should 
be shown between the low and high 
months in so far as price is concerned. 





Proper Cleaning of Dairy 
Utensils 


The proper cleaning of milking ma- 
chines and separators is essential if 
dairy products of low bacterial count 
are to be sold. The following sugges- 


tions in regard to cleaning these dif- 
ferent utensils should prove helpful 
to our readers. 


Milking Machines 

First—Immediately after the last 
cow is milked, draw a pailful of clean 
cold water thru the milk passages, 
using fresh water for each unit. 

Second—Draw thru the passages a 
pailful of scalding water to which 
has been added one-half cup of cleans- 
ing powder. (Use a dairy cleanser, not 
a soap powder.) 

Third—Draw thru the passages a 
pailful of cold water containing a 
hypochlorite solution in amounts rec- 
ommended by the manufacturer. Clean 
hot water may be used in place of the 
hypochlorite solution. While the teat 
cups are being rinsed, they should be 
doused up and down completely in and 
out of the water or solution so that 
air and water may surge alternately 
thru the tubes. This will increase 
the contraction and expansion of the 
inflations and tubes and therefore re- 
lease the milk and bacteria from the 
inner surfaces of the rubber parts. 
All adhering dirt, milk, bedding and 
the like, should be washed from the 
outside of the tubes and teat cups. 

Fourth—After the teat cups and 
rubber tubes have been flushed, put 
them into the sterilizing solution and 
leave them immersed from one milking 
until the next. A good sterilizing 
solution may be made by placing fifty 
pounds of salt in a twenty gallon jar 
and fill with clean water to within 
six or eight inches of the top. To 
this salt solution add one quart of 
hypochlorite solution when the salt 
solution is first prepared and add one 
pint weekly in winter and twice week- 
ly in summer. Care must be observed 
to see that at no time any dirt or 
foreign material gets into the solu- 
tion. In case of such accident, empty 
the solution at once and fill the crock 
with a fresh solution. It is necessary 
to take the teat cups and rubber tubes 
apart to be scrubbed frequently. Un- 
der no condition should they be al- 
lowed to go more than three days in 
summer or seven days in winter. 


Separators 
First—After the milk has been 


separated and before the bowl has 
stopped running, flush with skim milk 
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your individual needs which brings to you a service 
that money could never buy. 
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It is worth your while to know that Louden can give you 
skilled help in every phase of 


your farm building pro- 


WM. LOUDEN gram — location, plans, supervision of construction, 
who, for more than ventilation, equipment. 
60 years, has pioneer- 
oS meee weety Whether you spend a few dollars or many thousands 


opment in farm build- 
ing construction and 
equipment, 
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obligation, of course. 


THE LOUDEN MACHINERY COMPANY 





we sincerely believe that you can make each dollar buy 
more, in present v and future satisfaction, if you 
will call us into con 


—you'll find it listed on the conveni- 
dew. Prompt information — without 


0 Horse Barn Equipment 





2822 Court Street (Established 1867) Fairfield, lowa 
Branches: Albany, Toledo, $. Paul, San Francisco 

gadteen eran aiabtarenipes an ctetinch dotnet a oe oe oe oe oe -e2----4 
§ Engineering Service . 2822 COURT STREET (© Ventilating Systems J 
: CO Cow Stalls LOUDEN: FAIRFIELD — IOWA D Cupolas : 

0 Cow Stanchions You may send me full information concerning 1) Barn Door Hangers 
H C Animal Pens the services or products | have checked. 0 Gerese Door Mangers : 
; © Water Bowls D0 Hog House Equipment : 
tO Watering Troughs Name. .-.2-22222 222 ect ctcssacsccssscccs 0 Roof Windows 1 
§ OC Manger Divisions 0 Hay Unloading Tools 4 
: 0 Manure Carriers RODE nce cscccansiak< bncntsocesneccce 0 Milk Stools : 
1 O Feed Carriers O Bull Staft i 
: O Feed Trucks . 












or luke warm water. Skim milk is 
best because a. water flavor is often 
noticed in cream when water is used. 

Second—wWash thoroly all parts of 
the separator using a good washing 
powder and a brush. 

Third—Clean hot water should be 
used to rinse separator parts and they 
should be left in the sun to dry. 

Fourth—The separators should be 
cleaned each time they are used. When 
allowed to stand unwashed, a decom- 
position of the protein in the milk 
takes place thus providing a source 
for contaminating clean milk. Sepa- 
rators often do not skim clean when 
allowed to stand unwashed. 





A Stock-Share Dairy 
Problem 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“TI am renting a well equipped dairy 
farm of 288 acres for next year. This 
is to be run on a fifty-fifty basis, each 
to furnish one-half of all the livestock. 
The land owner furnishes a small corn 
sheller and feed grinder and one-half 
interest in a tractor and truck. We 
are to bottle and retail the milk in a 
city about five miles from here. 
expect to run a thirty to forty-cow 
dairy. Should I furnish all the labor 
for retailing the milk? 

“T have a flock of registered sheep 
and a herd of purebred hogs which I 
am going to take onto the farm and 
keep up the registration papers on. 
Should he put up anything extra for 
my work in keeping this stock regis- 
tered? 

“I am to buy one-half of all the 
equipment in the milk house. This is 
a new venture for me. I would like to 
know if that is about the way that 
most dairy farms are rented. I have 








handled a good many dairy cews but 
have never run a retail route.” 

It would seem that in this project 
our subscriber and his landlord are 
contemplating the running of a retail 
milk business in addition to the nor- 
mal operation of a dairy farm. There- 
fore it would be well to share the ex- 
penses of the special project equally. 
In other words, the landlord should 
pay one-half of the extra help that is 
needed to operate this phase of the 
business, in addition to the items men- 
tioned above. 

On the other hand, if the landlord 
buys a one-half interest in the pure- 
bred sheep and hogs when they are 
moved on the farm and bears one- 
half of the expense of keeping them 
registered, it would seem that he 
should have one-half interest in them, 
the same as in the other livestock. 
The extra work involved in registering 
these animals would not compare to 


| the extra work of bottling and retail- 


ing the milk produced from the dairy. 

Aside from the matter of operating 
the retail milk route, the general plan 
as outlined by our subscriber is much 
similar to the usual fifty-fifty plan of 
operating a stock-share lease. If this 


| is considered as a special project and 
We | 
| equally between both parties, then the 
| general agreement should prove rea- 
| sonably equitable to both parties. 


the extra labor and expense divided 


We would be glad to hear from any 
other subscribers who know of a proj- 
ect of this kind. Many dairy farms 
are leased on a cash rent basis on ac- 


| count of the large amount of labor in- 
volved as compared to operating a 


farm of equal size with other classes 
of livestock. Where both parties are 
interested in workiag out the project 
on an equitable basis, this type of a 


| renting arrangement should prove 
| profitable. 
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Ohio Sheriff Locates 
Iowa Thief 


Early in the summer George Cor- 
riell, of Muscatine county, took his 
family and attended the commence- 
ment exercises in Muscatine. They 
were late arriving home, and it was 
not until the next morning that they 
discovered that the hired man who had 
been working for them, Leonard Fultz, 
had disappeared. When the hired man 
did not come back for dinner, Mr. Cor- 
riell became suspicious and began to 
look about to see if anything was miss- 
ing. He had a-safety box where he 
kept money and other valuables and 
this could not be located. 

Sheriff Fred Nesper was called into 
consultation and Mr. Corriell furnished 
him with a complete description of the 





an Iowa thief who was 


Leonard Fultz, 
caught in Nebraska by Ohio sheriff. 


missing man. It developed that the 
thief had been receiving letters from 
Marion, Ohio, and so Sheriff Nesper 
immediately got in touch with Sheriff 
J. J. Francis, of Marion, and advised 
him to be-on the lookout for the thief. 
The Ohio sheriff did his work, and it 
was soon discovered that Fultz had 
gone to Grand Island, Neb. Sheriff 
Nesper Drought Fultz back from Ne- 
braska and it was not long until a con- 
fession was secured and Fultz was on 
his way to Anamosa to serve a five- 
year sentence. 

Since the Ohio sheriff and Mr. Cor- 
riell both were active in furnishing in- 
formation to catch the thief, a Wal- 
laces’ Farmer reward has been split, 
half of it going to the Ohio sheriff and 
the other half to Mr. Corriell. It hap- 
pens, also, that in Muscatine county 
there is a branch of the Horse Thief 
and Mutual Protection Association 
which also offers $50 reward for the 
apprehension of thieves. In view of 
the fact that they have a reward for 
such purposes, the Ohio sheriff re- 
ceived $50 from that association for 
his excellent work in capturing the 
thief. 

Wallaces’ Farmer wants to congrat- 
ulate Sheriff Nesper for his activities. 
We hope that other thieves will real- 
ize that the long arm of the law 
reaches out far beyond the state of 
Iowa if necessary to catch a thief. 


Milk Fever 


An Iowa subscriber asks for infor- 
mation about milk fever: 

“Please explain what milk fever is 
in cows, its cause, prevention and 
cure. Is it best to milk the cow clean 
or leave some of the milk? Some claim 




















there are ruptured milk veins and that 
it is incurable. Is this true?” 

Our subscriber has asked a question 
that can not be answered in full. No 
one knows what causes milk fever in 
cattle. The symptoms are readily rec- 
ognized but the cause has never been 
determined. The condition is curable 
when taken in hand early in the at- 
tack. Veterinarians are successful in 
saving nearly 100 per cent of such 
cases by inflating the udder with air 
and giving the proper stimulating drug 
treatment. Strychnine or its deriva- 
tives are most commonly used. 


She Stole a Ring 


When Antoinette Blackburn, an old 
neighbor and friend of our Service Bu- 
reau member, Mrs. Albert Meier, took 
a sudden notion to conclude a visit in 
the Meier home near Anthon, Iowa, 
these folks queried her whim, but still 
thought nothing in particular about it. 
However, the following Saturday, when 
they prepared to go to town, Mrs. Meier 
wanted to wear her diamond ring, val- 
ued at $225, and couldn’t seem to find 
it. The ring was missing, and a $2.50 
gold-piece also. Immediately, Mrs. 
Meier remembered she had talked to 
this old neighbor about diamond rings 
and had sent the little girl upstairs for 
this particular one, explaining where 
it was hidden. Then she thought of 
how Mrs. Blackburn had asked the mail 
carrier for a ride to the paving, in an 
effort to get a bus back to Sioux City 
at once. Naturally, Mr. and Mrs. Meier 
suspected Antoinette, and immediately 
notified Sheriff John A. Davenport, 
telling him of their suspicions. 

The sheriff began a search for Mrs. 
Blackburn and arrested her, and thru 
his efforts these valuables were re- 
turned to the Meier family. Antoinette 
Blackburn pleaded guilty in district 
court, to the crime of larceny, and is 
now serving a six months’ sentence in 
the Woodbury county jail. 

Mr. Meier felt that the sheriff and 
his deputies had done a fine piece of 
work in securing the confession, and 
was particularly grateful because of 
the value of the ring. Our Service Bu- 
reau sign was properly posted, altho 
Antoinette evidently overlooked it, and, 
in accordance with our reward rules, 
$50 has been paid to those who were 
responsible for solving the case. We 
congratulate these folks and are glad 
to pay the reward in question. 








Machinery Charge for 
Corn Binder 


A Wisconsin reader asks as to a 
fair charge for the use of a corn 
binder costing about $190 delivered, 
where man and horse labor is ex- 
changed and the crop owner furnishes 
the twine, so that the machine cost is 
the only factor to be considered. 

The most complete and up-to-date 
authority on the life and costs of farm 
machinery is Bulletin No. 260—“Life, 
Service and Cost of Service of Farm 
Machinery,” which has just been pub- 
lished by Iowa State College, Ames, 
Iowa. This gives fourteen years as 
the average useful life of a corn 
binder; six days as the average use 
per year; the combined interest and 
depreciation for any one year as 11.43 
per cent of the first cost, or $21.72 on 
a binder costing $190; the repairs as 
1 per cent per year of the first cost, or 
$1.90; housing, insurance, and so on, 
2 per cent per year of the first cost, or 
$3.80. This makes a total of $27.42 
per season, and dividing this by six 
gives $4.57 per day as the overhead 
cost of the machine alone, without op- 
erator, power or twine. 





Grundy Thief Lands 
in Jail 
D. O. Miller, who lives in Grundy 
county, thruout the summer has been 
missing various articles from his farm. 
He became suspicious of a fellow who 


was working in the neighborhood and 
whose name was Martin Stevensen. 
Finally, after a number of farmers had 
complained of missing small articles, 
a complaint was filed with the county 
attorney, W. G. Strack. 

Stevensen was: arrested, confessed 
to the thefts and was sentenced to 
thirty days in the county jail at Grun- 
dy Center, which he served. He was 
also bound over to the grand jury on 
a charge of breaking and entering, and 
a trial on this charge will come up 
later. 

Since the thief has served his thirty 
days, and since Mr. Miller is a Service 
Bureau member, a reward has been 
paid to him. 





Hog and Poultry Worms 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Would the same round worm that 
affect hogs, affect chickens? Also, 
would the worms that affect chickens 
affect hogs? I have a pasture where 
I can put my brooder house where 
chickens have never been before, but 
hogs have been pastured on it. I rent- 
ed a farm next to mine where hogs 
have never been raised but quite a 
few chickens have been kept in the 
shed I intend to farrow pigs in. Would 
chickens having been there have any 
effect on the young pigs?” 

The round worm of swine is not 
transmissable to fowls, nor does the 
one from fowls affect hogs. The only 
poultry disease that is known to be 
transmitted to swine is tuberculosis. 
If there has been none of this, you are 
safe in using the poultry shed for 
swine. 


















Tile NOW 


Fall is the best time to lay drain 
tile. The work is easier to do, 
Tile laid now will have the sub- 
soil dried out by the time the 
frost goes out next spring so you 
can plant as soon as the weather 
is warm enough. Your increased 
earnings from tiled land will 
pay the cost a year quicker than 
if you waited. 


DENISON 
Process Drain Tile 


has maintained its reputation 
as the best for over 40 years. | 


Sold by your local dealer 
Mason City Brick 
and Tile Co. 


124 Denison Blidg., 
Mason City, 
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**Kick the Bucket” 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In a recent issue you asked for the 
meaning and origin of the phrase, 
“Kick the bucket.” The legend is ag 
follows: 

A man stood on a bucket, tied on 
end of a rope to a barn rafter, the oth 
er around his neck, and then kickej 
the bucket from under his feet. The 
undertaker finished the job. 

I can remember this expression be 
ing used in southeastern Iowa perhaps 
forty years ago. I suppose it was old 
at that. time. 

DON GRISWOLD. 
Page County, Iowa. 
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what happened : 


$2.00 on the last insertion. 
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...and All Sold Out 


Mrs. H. C. Beauchamp, of Reinbeck, lowa, sent a classified ad 
to Wallaces’ Farmer to sell her Leghorn pullets. She ordered 
the ad run for three issues. The ad ran only twice, and this is 


“Please stop my ad in your paper and give me credit for 
I am sorry 
chickens. Still have about 30 letters to answer and the 
only thing I can tell them is that I am all sold out. Will 
have more chickens to sell later and will then run the ad 
again. An ad in Wallaces’ Farmer sure brings results.” 


Yours truly, 


6 Could any recommendation be more convincing ? 


Advertise in Wallaces’ Farmer—Your Neighbors do! 7 
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Mrs. H. C. Beauchamp. 
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page the lovers of good music! 
are two important messages for 
them. ‘The first is regarding the Dam- 
rosch series of programs. Mr. Damrosch 
js giving his entire time to radio, and has 
made a three-year contract with the Na- 
tional Broadcast Company for a series 
of music appreciation concerts’ for 
<chools, colleges and women’s clubs. More 
than two million children listened in on 
the series of last year. M. H. Aylesworth, 
president of the N. B. C., says: “An un- 
dertaking of such tremendous signifi- 
cance must be carried on.”” The series be- 
gins at 10:00 a. m., October 11. The pro- 
grams are divided into four parts, graded 
to suit the mental development of chil- 
dren from the third grade thru high school 
and college. - 

“It is a course,” said Mr. Damrosch, in 
appreciation rather than in technique, and 
should prove interesting and valuable to 
persons who can not read a note of music 
as well as those skilled in vocal expres- 
sion.” One doesn’t have to live in met- 
ropolitan centers now to hear symphony 
concerts and here is our opportunity to 
learn how to appreciate such gifts of art. 
of course, our rural children will not get 
much of all this—unfortunately. But it 
is an opportunity for ourselves, Mr. 
Damrosch’s sincere desire to add to our 
pleasure in life is evident in his every an- 
nouncement. 


Boy, 
Here 





The other announcement of interest is 
in regard to the new series of opera open- 
ing at 8:30 p. m., central standard time, 
September 18. The September 25 program 
opera will be Verdi’s “La Traviata.” 
Milton J. Cross will announce, and it will 
probably be his marvelous voice that will 
be heard in the story. This series will 
come in thru WOW, Omaha; KSD, St. 
Louis; WWJ, Detroit, and WOAT, San 
Antonio. This last station frequently 
comes in well during the winter months. 
It seems that there is a surprising num- 
ber of farm folks who have a very defi- 
nite hunger for operatic music. Here is 
their opportunity to hear thirty-three of 
the world’s most famous operas as given 
by noted artists. The October schedule 
is as follows: October 2, ‘““Carmen’’; Oce- 
tober 9, “I? Amico Fritz’; October 16, 
“Lohengrin”; October 23, ‘Rigoletto; Oc- 
tober 30, “Shanewis,’’ by the American 
composer, Cadmen. 





And that brings us to the question, 
What should we like in music? Authori- 
ties differ. And so do tastes. But if you 
like old fiddlers’ contests and the “‘Turkey 
in the Straw” type of music—joy be with 
you! If you like symphonies and grand 
opera—may exaltation be yours! There 
are many ways to listen to music, they 
tell me. Big sister was in New York, do- 
ing some interesting advanced work in 
music this year, and she regaled me quite 
at length with the various ways in which 
one listens to music. It sounded pretty 
complicated to me, but I felt a bit re- 
lieved when I recognized that I could list- 
en in several different ways, tho the one 
which is most primitive, and therefore 
should come most readily, somewhat es- 
capes me. That’s the rhythmic way. 

I decided that my music appreciation 
bump is most developed upon the “purely 
melodic enjoyment” side. The Columbia 
University people called it the sensuous 
type of listening. Sigmund Spaeth, in 
his amusing and excellent book, ‘The 
Common Sense of Music,” calls it heart 
appeal or “heart music.”’ In other words, 
it stirs the emotions. Well, who's ashamed 
of having emotions—or getting them 
stirred up once in a while? I'm not. I 
do wish, however, that I knew more about 
the third way of listening to music—the 
intellectual way. One doesn't have to be 
@ musician to learn it. The best food 
critics may not be able to cook, but they 
can analyze the fine points of a perfect 
pie as well—or better, perhaps—than can 
the cook herself. 

I always feel a bit wistful when I’m 
listening to some great oratorio whose 
melodic strains and deep harmonies af- 
ford me much pleasure, but whose rhyth- 
mie patterns I sense only to a degree, and, 
because I can’t analyze the thing, I know 
I'm losing out on a great pleasure and 
satisfaction, 

The man of the house says it’s like not 
knowing how to properly chill and season 
sliced tomatoes. The person who doesn’t 
know the last word in sliced tomatoes is 
missing something out of life. And there 
you are! 

Spaeth says: “Listen to music not 
merely with your feet or with your heart 
or with your brain, but with your whole 
being. Use your own ears instead of tak- 
ing someone’s opinion and slavishly par- 
roting it.” Oh, it’s grand to live in a 
free country! I like “Honey” and “The 
Stars and Stripes Forever” and ‘“‘Liebe- 
straum” and “My Heart at Thy Sweet 
Voice,” from “Samson and Delilah,” and 
Handel’s “Largo” and ‘:Deep River’ and 
Wagnerian opera and “The Bum Song,” 
and—well, there you are again. Catalog 
my tastes, and you can have ’em. 


Oh, but wasn’t the m. of the h. glad 
When the corn shocking was called off 





on account of rain yesterday, when the 
Cubs and Philadelphia played in Chicago! 
The Cubs lost, tho. 





All afternoon we’ve hunted the dial 
for “The Pagan Love Song.” And here it 
is, beautifully done, from Mr. Edouard 
Sheasby, from WHO. Thank you, Mr. 
Sheasby. 





It’s perfectly awful waiting around to 
get your name changed. Any bride knows 
that. But surely $5 would be as good to 
you as to a minister. 





Program Suggestions for Week from 
September 20 to 27 


Of Special Interest to Women—WGN— 
2:30 p. m., daily, Women’s Club Program, 
with entertainers and speakers. WLS— 
2:30 p. m., daily, Homemakers’ Hour; 1:45 
p. m., Canning Time, Martha Crane; 2:00 
p. m., Martha Logan Time; 3:00 p. m., 
Anne Williams and Sue Roberts. WENR 
—10:25 a. m., Anna J. Peterson’s Kitchen. 
N. B. C.—9:15 a. m., Radio Household In- 
stitute, thru KSD, WHO, WOW, daily; 
10:00 a. m., Wednesday and Friday, Na- 
tional Home Hour, WHO. 

Of Special Interest to Children—WGN— 
—Children’s Concert, 5:45 p. m., Sundays, 
“The Adventures of Alice in Musicland”’ 
is a delightful story woven about the 
numbers that make up a truly splendid 
program. A bit heavy for very young 





| 9:30 p. 
| National 


children, 12:30-12:40 p. m., Children’s 
Stories; 6:00 p. m., Uncle Quinn’s Punch 
and Judy. WENR—4:00 p. m., The Air 
Juniors, 

Comedy Numbers—WGN—10:20 p. m., 
Louie’s Hungry Five; 11:45, East Dumke’s 
Pest Club. WENR—10:30 p. m., Mike and 
Herman; 9:00 p. m. Wednesday and 4:00 
p. m. Sunday, The Smith Family, forty- 
five-minute comedy. 

Network Programs—Tuesday, 9:00 p. m., 
Duco Decorators, string trio, WGN, *KSD, 
WOC, WDAF, KSTP; Wednesday, 8:30 p. 
m., Stromberg Carlson program, KYW, 
KDKA, WHAS, KSL; Thursday, 7:00 p. 
m., Seiberling Singers with the famous 
singing violins, WHO; Friday, 8:00 p. m., 
Stars of Melody, WOC; Saturday, 8:00 a. 
m., U. S. Navy Band, WOW; 7:00 p. m., 
General Electric Hour, concert orchestra 
and soloists; 1:30 p. m., R. C. A. Demon- 
stration Hour; Sunday, 7:15 p. m., At- 
water Kent Hour. 

Special Farm Programs-—KMOX—10:10 
a. m., daily, special bee-keepers’ program, 
September 25. WLS—12:30 p. m., Monday, 
Hart-Pardners’ Club; 11:45 a. m., R. F. D. 
Dinnerbell Program. WENR—6:15 p. m., 
Farmer Rusk. N. B. C.—Montgomery 
Ward Hour, 12:00 m., WOW, WHO, KOA, 
National Farm and Home Hour, 

Sacred Programs—WOS—Radio Bible 
Class, 7:00 p. m., Fridays. WENR—10:00 
a. m., Sunday, Central Church of Chi- 
cago; 4:45 p. m., The Choir Loft. WLS— 
Little Brown Church Players and Quar- 
tette; 5:45 p. m., Hymn Sing and Chimes. 
WCCO—9:45 a. m.—First Trinity Luther- 
an Church; 2:00 p. m., Cathedral Hour; 
m., Choral Reverie. N. B. C.— 
Sunday Forum, thru WOW, 
WHO, KOA; 7:45, Biblical Drama, thru 


| WOC, WOW, KOA, KSD. 


A FARM WOMAN. 


The Field of Purple Bloom 


(Continued from page / 0) ‘ 


“And a Merry Christmas to you,” said 
Maw Tucker. “You’re out early Tim’s 
not up yet.” 

“TI got something fer Tim, a Christmas 
present,”’ and he handed her the package. 


She took the package and _ looked 
curiously down at the boy. 
“Put it on a chair, close t’ the bed, 


where Tim kin see ’em when he gets up, 
please.” 

‘Tll do that. They’re skates, ain’t 
they?” feeling the package. Bobs nodded. 
the dark eyes behind the horn-rimmed 
glasses smiling. 

“Tim'll be awful glad t’ get ’em. He 
was crazy about skates. His paw wouldn't 
get ’em for him. Bill said it was jest a 
waste of money.” 

“‘Never had no skates! Gee whiz! Well, 
good-bye, Mrs. Tucker. I got t’ be hittin’ 
the road.” He touched his finger to his 
cap and was off. 

“Well, what do you know about that?” 
said Maw Tucker, watching Bobs as he 





walked away, “and Tim’s paw a stealin’ 
his pet rooster and his maw’s hens! Well, 
well, what do you know about that?” she 
repeated as if dazed. 

“He's a Christian, a real Christian, or 
my name ain’t Tucker. I didn’t know 
there was any such animal. I swan!” 

Jimjams was tying a chunk of tallow 
in the big ash near the garage for the 
birds when Bobs returned. ‘‘Merry Christ- 
mas, Jimjams!”’ shouted Bobs. 

“The same to you, kid,” answered Jim- 
jams sliding down from the tree. 

The morning passed quickly. The noon 
hour came bringing Uncle Tom, grandma 
and Aunt Milly. They had all been there 
the night before. The Christmas tree was 
still standing in the middle of the living 
room. Presents had been exchanged—the 
center table was heaped high with them. 

The whole Farrell family had gathered 
round the festal board. The beautiful old 
silver was on the table. What was not in 
use was shining on the buffet. 





Government Crop Report for September, 1929 


The Crop Reporting Board of the United States Department of Agriculture 
makes the following forecasts and estimates for the United States, from reports 
and data furnished by crop correspondents, field statisticians, and cooperating 
state boards (or departments) of agriculture and agricultural colleges. 
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(3.1 7 Si <i RRR REA aie ae 2,836 | 7456 

Winter wheat, bushels pace 578 968 

Durum wheat, four states, bushels........... 93 53 

Other spring wheat, United States, bushels 23 164 

Sa FO, TD raicccacasicucesenchtnicnnstinaesnesenens 902 786 

Oats, bushels .......... | 1,449 1,205 

Barley, bushels 357 304 
Rye, bushels ............. 41.7 41.0 
Hay, all tame, tons 93.0) 93. 
PIAS, Wt, tORR  ccccccesiccieese } 12.9) 12.4 
Apples, total crop, bushels ......... 186 | 146 : 
Apples, commercial crop, barrels = 35.3 29.5 

WOTREOGH: WTO ons css cose csc ecvocscecese- odal 464 | 349 

CORN IN LARGEST STATES 

g 2 @ 

ES Se & 

STATE PE Pre 

cx Sage 

pes | secs 

wES HEED 
Ct SES Gee RE RETR REO RE 136,725 a. 
ndian 156,288 ,588 
Tiinels ae | 367,488 300,107 
Wisconsin | 91,203 79,160 
Minnesota | 143,115 146,409 
je 477,205 422,379 
Missouri ........ 181,540 117,751 
North Dakota .. 24,426 17,44 
South Dakota .. 93,849 94,122 
Nebraska. ....... 212,701 192,254 
Kansas ...... 179,118 95,790 
Kentucky 66,638 73,296 
Tennessee 56,842 67,419 
Oklahoma § 70,150 42,456 
TERES  ccnccinc hapeeetas 81,386 99,162 81,550 
Total, United States .. 2,746,740| 2,835,678| 2,455,997 
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| shone and sparkled 





The dinner was nearly over. Jule was 
saying: “Yes, the pump paid. The oats 
went 65 bushels to the acre. We averaged 
80 on the corn. There are about 700 
bushels of good seed corn—we are letting 
that go at $3 a bushel.” 

“Considering the drouth it ought to be 
a good year,” said Tom. 

“Oh, yes. The farmers are rushing here 
for corn to feed the stock. Later if they 
should think it a bit high, [ll cut the 
price. Jimjams is already advising it. 
He’s sorry for those who have lost every- 
thing.” 

“If the farmers around here don’t use 
pumps another year, they are chumps,” 
put in Milly. Jule smiled, remembering 
Milly’s attitude on the pump in the early 
part of the game. 

“It looked pretty bad at first when we 
couldn’t get gasoline. If I had known 
the reason at the time I could have 
straightened it out. I had no debts out- 
side the lime bill, and the oats and corn 
were coming in. I dis¢overed the reason 
just a few days ago. Mr. Furgason put 
me wise to it. The story got out that we 
were swamped in debt.” 

“The story came to our ears, too,” said 
Milly. ‘We believed that you owed for 
everything; didn’t we, Tom?” 


M blushed. ‘We did hear something 
of the kind. One can hear most any- 
thing if he keeps his ears open.” 

“The alfalfa saved the day,” said Jule. 

“You sold the first two crops didn’t 
you?” asked Tom. 

“Yes, we stacked the third for our own 
use. It is really more than we need. We 
think we will sell some of that, too,” 
with a little catch in her voice. 

“We made many mistakes in our pion- 
eering—mistakes that with God’s help 
will never be repeated.” She was mak- 
ing that funny little noise in her throat. 


| Her misty eyes were on Bobs, sitting 
across. the way beside grandma. 
She was thinking of Bobs taking a 


man’s place in the fields, and the near 
tragedy that followed. The vision of the 
child’s flushed face on the pillow haunted 
her. And there was the matter of the 
lime and the longs. 

“That Gypsy was a true prophet. She 
said the luck would come to you thru 
Bobs and it did.” looking across the table 
at Jule. ‘“‘There’s the dapple gray. Bobs 
is responsible for her. And, if it wasn’t 
for the boy recognizing Silverspurs, you 
would never have got the value of the 
hens back to say nothing of that extra 
$100 to boot. 

“And there is the limed alfalfa field 
that kept the ship from going on the 
rocks, to say nothing of what that twen- 
ty-five acres will bring in the coming 
years. And lastly—’’ Grandma’s face was 
glorious radiant. It glowed with the pride 
of the conqueror. “Bobs put the dratted 
Tuckers in their place.” Dan was 
avenged. 

“Let’s see,” said Tom, his mind still on 
the alfalfa. ‘Bobs’ lime bill was some- 
thing like $1,000 wasn’t it?” 

“We got some reductions. 
bad, was it?” 

“Certainly not. 
vestment.” 

Bobs’ eyes, behind the. horn-rimmed 
glasses, bulged. He was digging with his 
spoon into the plum-pudding. He lifted 
a spoonful, rich in fruit and sauce, to his 
mouth. He put it back untasted. 

“One thousand dollars, whistlin’ jack 
rabbits!” He pushed back his chair, arose 
and went clattering around the table to 
maw. He threw his arms around her and 
buried his face, grease and ail, in the 
softness of her neck. 

“Gee whiz! Maw, you thought I'd be a 
ornery jail bird, didn’t ye’? Th’ magazine 
said lime wuz good for sour land. I heard 
a fellah say over the radio that it took 
a ton t’ the acre. An’ I heard another 
fellah say that lime wuz cheap. A thou- 
sand dollars! I pinned all that on to you, 
maw.” 

Above his black head two violet eyes 
like two brilliant 


It wasn’t 


It was a splendid in- 


stars, 


He tightened his grip. ‘Gee whiz!” 


HE END. 
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Nicotine Combination Worm Capsules 
The greatest worm destroyer ever . 





i ‘oul- 
ty Sateen, including State In- 
stl ions, re 
$3 seas 8 %Gs 300 os ee oh S 

. or 6! rf 
x $6.76. 1000 for °$12Z.00, |tained from best 
Postpaid and ranteed. State | 
name and breed when ordering. 
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Poultry diseases. 


Dr Salsbury’s Poultry Service Co 
, i i lowa } 














A NATIONWIDE SERVICE 
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—who'll pay the bills? 


Accidents are expensive! Hospitals cost 
money. sors don't work for nothing. 
Nurses come high. And what about hired 
help and other unexpected expenses? 

Someone must pay the costs when injury 
comes. Don't letit be YOU! Don’t risk it an- 
other day without accident insurance. At tiny 
cost, a Woodmen Accident policy stands ready 
to save you hundreds of $$$ when injury comes, 

Gives splendid, complete protection. Unlike 
some policies that.give scant coverage. The 
Woodmen Accident policy pays generously 
every day you are laid up—double if it’s a 
hospital case. 


214¢ a mone Protects You 


Pays 
olicy | AGENTS 
aved | We want capa- 
alone. | ble men over 21 
. Get the for terri- 
4 holders Write 
t put this off. Ser Facts. 














Company 
of Cincoln.Nebr. 


See Se eses eras eseseseeeeaeene 


WOODMEN ACCIDENT CO. 
Lincoln, Nebr. Dept. H-912 


Please send me details of your accident 
insurance policies. (Age limits, 16 to 60) 


Name 


























A New Exterminator that 
Won’t Kill Livestock, Poultry, 
Dogs, Cats, or even Baby Chicks 

K-R-Ocanibe used about the home.barn or poultry | 
yard aaiaiparmostbety sathetatains no deadly 
Poison, K-R-O is made of Squill. as recom- 
mended by U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. under | 
the Connable process which insures maximum 
strength. Two cans killed 578 rats at Arkansas | 
State Farm. Hundreds of other testimonials. 


Gold on a Money-Back Guarantee. 
Insist upon K-R-O, the original Squill exter- 
minator, All druggists, 75e. Largesize (four times 
as much) $2.00. Direct if dealer cannot supply 
you. K-R-O Co., Springfield, O. 


K:R= 


_KILLS-RATS-ONLY 





Get a hog waterer that will 
not freeze. Have plenty of . 
warm, clean water for your 
stock a winter. The im- 
proved 


B & B aomerieare 


OSH- 
3 AWAY 


Joshaway Crabapple says: 

“It used to be the thing for 
girls to hide their tan. Nowa- 
days they tan their hide.”’ 











TO EARN HIS PAY 

Two football teams had played a num- 
ber of drawn matches, and it was decided 
to engage a professional referee for a 
deciding game. 

A well-known official was approached 
by a party of tough-looking men. 

“All right,"” said the referee. “TH 
oblige you. What fee do you offer for 
my services?” 

“Well,” said one of the men, “that de- 
pends on how badly you’re hurt.” 


SLOW MOTION STORY 
Mumbo: ‘My gal am so lazy she won't 
laugh when she hears a funny joke.” 
Jumbo: “Huh! Dat ain’t nothin’. My 
gal am so dog-goned lazy she won’t ache 
when she got a pain.” 


An old negro man was arraigned before 
a justice on a charge of assault. During 
the proceedings, the judge asked him if 
he wanted a lawyer appointed to de- 
fend him. 

“No, no, judge,” he replied. “I don’t 
wan’ no lawyer, but I suttenly would like 
a couple of good witnesses, if you have 
got ’em.” 


ANONYMOUS 

An instructor in a classroom was ex- 
plaining the meanings of certain words. 
“Anonymous means of unknown iden- 
tity; an anonymous person is one who 
does not wish his identity to be known,” 

Someone in the rear of the room 
laughed. 

“Who laughed then 
the teacher. 

“An anonymous person,” 
swer. 


?”? sharply inquired 


came the an- 


WINNING A CROWN 

“Johnnie, give me a sentence 
word ‘diadem’.”’ 

Johnnie: “People who drive on the 
railroad crossings without looking dia- 
dem sight quicker than those who stop, 
look and listen.” 


Teacher: 
usihg the 


FAR FROM PERFECT 
“Why don’t you call me a donkey and 
have done with it? You've hinted at it 
long enough,” said the hen-pecked hus- 
band. 
“It wouldn’t be quite true,” 
Mrs. Meek. 

“I suppose not. I haven’t ears long 
enough for that animal.” 
“Oh, yes, you have, 

longer ears.” 
“What do I need, then?” 
“Two more legs and a better voice.” 


replied 


You don’t need 


FOUND 


At a wedding all went well until the 
bridegroom was called upon to produce 
the ring. In vain, he felt in his trousers 
pocket. Nothing could be found except 
a hole thru which the ring had evidently 
fallen, 

What was he to do? Suddenly a happy 
thought struck the clergyman. 

“Take off your shoe,” he said. 

The suspense and silence were painful. 
The young man removed his shoe. The 
ring was found, also a hole in his stock- 
ing. The clergyman remarked, evidently 
with more than the delay of the cere- 
mony on his mind: 

“Young man, it’s high time you were 
married.”’ 


NOTHING TO SHOW NOW 
Elderly Clerk: “I don’t like this new 
fashion of the young men going without 
hats.” 
Friend: 
Clerk: 


“Why not?” 
“In the days of long ago, when 
the chief wanted somebody who was not 
in the office, one could say: ‘He must 
be about—there is his hat.’ But now there 
is nothing to show.” 








“Free Gasoline” 


When your dealer offers you Star Shares he offers you free gasoline. For 
Star Shares scour easier—stay sharp longer. And you know that a sharp, 
free-scouring share pulls easier, takes an extra load off your tractor and 
saves gasoline. 

When you use Star Shares you’re getting all the quality, fic and finish 
that fifty-seven years of specialized experience can put in a plow share. 
Only the best steel for the purpose is used. ‘(hat accounts for the long, 
hard wear Star Shares will stand without iosing their edge. They’re 
shaped right, too, so as to scour up easily, help you do a better job of 
plowing. 

Put Star Shares on every plow, lister or middleburster you own. It’s 
good economy to replace any badly worn share with a Star Share. And 
your own dealer can supply you. 


STAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Carpentersville, Illinois - Established 1873 


STAR 


PLOW SHARES 
Wear Longer —~ Scour Laster 








Warm Water 
rag 


~ SELF-HE ata HEAT) 
G Wage 


Dow 't wait until winter to install 
it! It is just as necessary for hogs 
tohave fresh cool water in the sum+ 
mer as warm water in the winter. 
Heated economically in winter 
with live manure. Dead manure 
keeps it cool in summer. Self- 
closing lid keeps water clean. 
uires no attention. Will keep 
your — thriving, growing, fat- 
pay th winter and summer. 
See it at your dealer’s or write 

us for descriptive literature. 
DEMPSTER MILL MFG. CO. 
731 South 6th St., Beatrice, Nebr. 


in Winter 


—~ FRESH /N 











HI-BRED ANNUAL FIELD DAY| 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 28, 1929, 1:00 P. M. 
If you are interested in better corn of any kind we urge you to spend the afternoon with us. | 
Smith-Hughes High School classes especially invited. 


R. F. BAKER — J. J. NEWLIN 
Location: Nine miles northwest of ny pale 5 ge one-balf 
mile west of Johnston, Road No. 7 (paved). 
RAIN OR SHINE 


On the Program 
Professor H. 'D, Hughes, Ames. Iowa. 
Mr. M, T. Jenkins, Ames, Iow 
Mr. Mark Thornburg, lowa Sec’ yor Agriculture. 











LOW COST DYNAMITE 


AGRITOL the new agricultural explosive—comes 75 more sticks to the case—sold thru our dealers o* 
direct from our system of stocks located to serve the Middle West. Send for prices of our | 





YOU BET SHE WOULD 


“What would your mother say, little 
boy,”’ demanded the passerby, virtuously, 
“if she could hear you swear like that?” 

“She'd be tickled to death if she could 
hear it,” answered the bad little boy. 

“Why?” asked the lady, shocked. 

“Why?” exclaimed the boy, ‘“‘Because 
she’s stone deaf!” 


is absolutely weather-proof and fool-proof. All 
cast iron, Easily installed, easily cleaned. Prac- 
tical and inexpensive to operate; thousands in 
use. Very reasonably priced, with money-back 
guarantee. See your dealer, or write today for 
valuable literature and stock raising suggestions. 


AMERICAN MACHINE PROOUCTS CO. 
209 Market Street own, lowa 


MORTON cuanELEVATOR 


Built of 3-inch Lumber and 
Heavy Roller Chain. 


gomplete line of Blasters’ SR. Bowen Powder Conipany, Mason City, la. 


POULTRY MARKER 


Use the WF Registered Marker, which stamps indelible number 
in web of wing. For all kinds of poultry weighing over two pounds. 
Easy to use and positive identification. Owner’s name and regis- 
tered number filed with Iowa sheriffs, police departments and 
county agents. 

Price, ag ag with ink for 100 birds, $2. Extra ink, 35c for 100 
birds; 65c for 250 birds; $1 for 500 birds. Send all orders to 


Wallaces’ Farmer Service Bureau, Dept.A, Des Moines, Iowa 

















The sad-looking man at the corner 
table had been waiting a very long time 
for his order. At last a waiter approached 
him and said: 

“Your fish will be coming almost any 
minute now, sir.” 

“Oh, yes,” said the sad man, looking 
interested. “And what bait are you 
using?”’ 














MORTON PRODUCTS CO.,Box720 Morton, Ill. 
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General Price Outlook 


OMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
pRICE COD WITH LAST YEAR 


The percentage columns in the follow- 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher’s wholesale price index is 
now 147 per cent of pre-war and 98 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level, From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base it will be noted 
that cattle, wool, lumber and the wages 
of city labor are above the general price 
jevel. Hogs, oats, wheat, corn, timothy, 
eggs and copper are decidedly below the 
general price level. In most cases, the 
failure of these commodities to advance 
as much as other products is due to over- 
production. 








GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 


























FARM LAND—Iowa land is approximately 
117 per cent of pre-war normal, and land 
generally in the twelve north-central 
states is about 110 per cent. 

JANUARY HOG PRICES—With pre-war 
relationships as a base, January lard 
now indicates a price of $8.49 for heavy 
hogs at Chicago next October. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
August 31, 1929, of the 1924-1928 five- 
year average for the corresponding 
week: Coal and coke 103 per cent, grain 
89 per cent, livestock 86 per cent, lum- 
ber 100 per cent, ore 119 per cent, and 
miscellaneous merchandise 107 per cent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 234 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war norma!. 





MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 


PRICES 
Butter, creamery extras, last week 
44c, week before 44%c; cheddar cheese, 


last week 22%c, week before 22%4c; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 34%4c, week before 
35%c; ducks, last week 2lc, week before 
21c; fat hens, last week 28c, week before 
27c; broilers, last week 26c, week before 
26c; geese, Jast week 15c, week before 15c. 





FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal land bank bonds, due in 1957 
but callable in 1937, were quoted last 
week at 96%c. These bonds are par at 
4%. per cent, and the yield to 1957 is 4.46 
per cent. 























































































































































































































































os!) of mI 
i Fie ARGENTINE CORN PRICES 
Ee e EES No. 2 October corn at Buenos Aires sold 
§ oe $ CS last week for 925,c, week before 88%4c. 
25] SES 
A B.A | Br S.8 LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 
Fisher's index number ............| 147| 98 Liverpool—Last week $13.42, week be- 
pee ; fore $13.63. Chicago—Last week $11.70, 
CATTLE—At Chicago week before $11.90. 
1,200-pound ~ one on 7 
1,100-pound fat cattle 7§ 8 : 
‘anners and cutters .... 186 71 
Cancers an@ caters |. 8 The Week’s Markets 
HOGS—At Chicago CATTLE 
Heavy hogs 121 76 j Ky “i 
Light hogs 121 79 pt 
 peeetreee 120/78 Fa 
Sows (rough) .. ea 104 68 « g o 
SHEEP—At Chicago = s x 
Lambs | iss] 98 EIels 
WOOL AND HIDES Med. and heavy wt. beef | | 
Quarter blood wool at eng 140! 82 — i ae up)— | 
ight cow hides Shi | 104] 75 choice a — 
Light cow hides at Chicago 4 = BME WOON «os cccsencccsesseicescins 115.25/15.25/14.50 
GRAIN "WHEE BOLORO siccscestssecess: |14.75|15.00)14.25 
a | "Test week 113.50!14.00!13.00 
Corn, No. 2 mixed .. 144] 101 Week 9 or erececeseoreseeeseees (13'95113°75112.50 
Oats. No. 3 white 115} 114 — sala ‘waned seas ‘sna 
neat, No. 7 960 ~- ey _ CO pee 112.25/11.50/10.00 
eat, SS ROD ocicen ua 6% Week before ccc. /11.25/11.00) 9.75 
On lowa Farms— Common— H j 
Cor 154] 98 7 
— 105| 129 Last week .... 10.00] 9.25] 7.50 
ai eS. ‘ Week before .. 9.00] 9.00] 7.25 
MILL-FEEDS sight weight beef steers | 
—— = (1,100 Ibs. down)— | | 
Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee| 159! 116 Choice and prime— | | 
Linseed meal, at Milwaukee..| 177/121 Last week 14.75|15.75|14.75 
jran, at Kansas City....... - 141! 114 Week before .. 14.50/15.50/14.50 
Shorts, at Kansas City............ {| 147] 110 Medium and good— | 
HAY Last week ........ 12.50/12.50/11.25 
Week before .......sceeeeeee|12.00)12.25/11.00 
No. 1 timothy, at Chicago......) 104/77 Common— RR eS 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City} 121| 94 Last week ....... dienes eoeee|10.00} 9.25) 7.25 
Week before | 9.00] 9.00] 7.25 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS Butcher cattle— | 
Butter, at CHICAGO wsssessene 145, 92 og | 
Clover seed, at Toledo ...........] 124! 66 We kt + lle 
Timothy seed, at Chicago 86! 105 Pe laa oll ; : 
Cotton, at New York .... “a 143) 105 ee soo 
aca. ak eee — an Last Week. ......cccce enetaceended 9.25! 9.50! 8.00 
ES. BE CUM a cssiniiceninsdn 136| 106 Week before snmcsncaee| 8.75| 9.00) 8.00 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago Bulls— | 
_— — LASt WEEK asccssscsecsceeseseeeee| 9.00! 8.50! 7.25 
Lard 104,91 Week before .. .00| 8.25! 7.25 
BUCS: 5. :cccceunmcs 119) 88 | Canners and | 
Ham 171; 101 Last week ..... .00| 6.00! 5.25 
Bacon 136|_ 95 Week before .75| 5.75| 5.25 
: Stockers and feeders 
PUTURES—At Chisage Last week ......... 110.75]10.12110.00 
Corn— | Week befcre .. -25'10.00! 9.50 
DOC CYR ss ccaeccocaticondantacenssonis 157) 133 Cows and heifers— 
May . 155| 135 Last week 9.00! 8.25 
Oats— | Week before . 8.75| 8.00 
December ettapudteietbcnecctinc “Ane ‘286 
May . 123) 135 
Wheat— . HoGs 
DECEMDEL ceccsscsesssecesseseceeerseeeneee| 128] 127 | Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— | 
WEEY: <<.cccchesendsvedects seer edo ssseuesctenmcs 127 127 Last week ........ 9.50! 9.75] 9.45 
Lard— | Week before 9.75}10.00)10.00 
January , 113} 93 Medium (200-250 Ibs. | } 
i Last week 10.00/10.20! 9.98 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS _ Week before ... |10.25|10.50|10.35 
Coke, at Connellsville cc... $1) 96 | Light (150-200 Ibs.)— ae OOS 
Pig iron, at Birmingham ...... 1981 89 Last week . 110.00/10.00! 9.95 
Copper, at New York ............. 116, 122 | ,, or Woan trae oes |10.25/10.75|10.60 
Crude - 4 F ayy ag ights -lo 
ime ee. a Last week 110.00! 9.75! 9.35 
Douglas fir (f. 0. b. Wash- Week DefOre  cesssscseee eoveee | 10.10/10.60/10.25 
ington) .. 198 103 Smooth and rough | 
Yellow pine (s ie ee sows | | 
1x8 No. 2 com. boards..| 180 = s upy— %: a 
Yellow pine ‘ieataat 97 Last week ...... 8.25| 8.25! 8.08 
1x6 and 2 B (finish)...... 202 110 _ Week before ... 8.50) 8.75) 8.25 
Cement 132!) 94 Pigs (130 Ibs. dow | : 7 
—_—_—_—_—=_—_—_—_—_=_—=_—=_—=_—=—=+ _ : EASE WEEE cncsccncsssnsscssscisssloseceesss) 8.15} 8.96 
FINANCIAL Week before ceerensenseene|sseesee! 10.00 9.75 
+ 7. Stock pigs— | 
pete Tings,” Der capita, Last’ week Re Sore Rurancet 9.00}.........| 8.00 
“ _ s , 7 4 | 
nmonth of ——_ 266 102 WEE DELOTE cocccccoccsccccere| 9.25 }occcooree 9.00 
‘terest, 60 to 90 day paper, 
at New York i.:. “i 183) 127 — 
Industrial stocks 8 465, 137 Lambs (84 Ibs. down), { | 
Railroad stocks sccm 165| 129 medium to prime— | { 
4. eee 112.75/13.38]12.50 
Week before ...........c0 }12.50/13.15!12.25 
RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on Lambs, culls and common | ii ss 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are Last week ... “ 9.50/ 9.75) 9.25 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on Week before ......... 9.50| 9.75! 8.50 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- | Yearling wethers, med | | 
age railroad workman is now gettin to_prime— a= . 
about 63.8 cents an hour, as compare Last WOK. ...cc.cccccccocssscceses 8.75| 9.20] 8.75 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per Week before .......... eevee] 8.75) 9.15! 8.50 
cent of pre-war normal. Ewes, medium to choice— al 
FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- Last Weel nnn WOE 5.001 4.62| 4.62 
hands in Iowa are about 160 noallggi = ee aa . -73| 4. 
of pre-war. At 160 per cent, farm-hand NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 


wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
War as city labor. 





classes of livestock are quoted at an aver- 
age of prices from common to choice. 














































































































































































































HAY . s 
Livestock Receipts and 
> . 
2 Prices 
a a & Hog prices are 85 per cent of the ten- 
= $ a year average, as contrasted with 113 per 
x Ss 2 cent for fat cattle, 72 per cent for sheep 
, £ Cae es and 97 per cent for lambs. 
° Mm TO The following table gives data as to 
Mixed clover, No. 1— percentage of ten-year average for re- 
Last weék a 18.50 ceipts and prices as they have prevailed 
Week defOre ..rscceccsnseseee]serseeees]esesesene]19.00 | Week by week for the past eight weeks. 
Timothy, No. 1— Each week is compared with the ten-year 
Last week 18.50 | average of the corresponding week, thus 
‘aid Week before RASTER, ae GOT 19.00 | eliminating all seasonal bias. 
alfa, choice— 
Last WEEK soscseseonrssecsevrsree/18.50(24.75 “woes 
Week before  crcscccsssoseeeee|18.50/23.50 
Alfalfa, No. 1— | ~ 2g 
LLASt WEEK o........cc.ccccsecesese} 1 7625 129.50 = oe 
Week before occ sseeee 17.25/21. 75 SolSe g 
Alfalfa, standard— | ae & - 
LASt WEEK sccccecccssosscseeseeeee}16.50/21.25 es| es] 88 
Week DeLOTE sseseeeeeeeenene|16,50/19.50 S32) 35] Ee 
a No. ap 14.50/18.75 HO} Mo On 
4ASE WEEK crcccccccccscosecssesese 14.50/18. - 
cat Week, DEfOTE semen] 14-50)17.25 fee 4 ee) ae ee 
Last WeeK ...seu $.50| 7.25] 8.50 | GUSUsE 3 fO  Bemecenconn os]. Sel a 
Week before vrs 8.50 6.75| 8.50 | “Ausust 16 to 22. “| s07| 961 98 
August 23 to 29.... 107 98 92 
GRAIN August 30 to Sept. 5. 107| 88 
ra September 6 to 12 ..... 113} 105 85 
| n 
3] 3 tCATTLE 
8 “ 2 | 6 July 19 to 24........ --| 76, 88 118 
a & Ss a July 25 to Aug | 78 8s7| 128 
2 S = a August 2 to 8. 71 79} 121 
s = & x August 9 to 15. 86 78| 121 
o 10 < e August 16 to 22. 100} 90] 120 
Corn, No. 2Y— August 23 to 29... 91 81} 117 
Last week ......../1.02%| .9714|1.04 95% August 30 to Sept. 86 57| 115 
Week before .,.../1.03%| .96%4/1.01 9514 September 6 to 12 ........0. 92 91}; 113 
Corn, No. 3Y— 
ao cupeea 1 * 1.02%4| .941% ISHEEP 
Vv oe] 1.02%] .9 1.00 944 
Cura, He. “v— * 4% bd gt. na eae 65; 105 87 
Last Week se. 1.02%] .96 [1.0114] 93% | July 25 to August 1... 79) 106 
Week before ...J1.02%| .95 | .99 | 193% | August 2 to . p po S 
a WEEK sun) 50%! 49 | 5216) .47 Augvst 16 to 22.. | 114) 116) 80 
Week before ...| .48 | .43%4| .45%4| 143 a 2 sept | 2. "ae 
a 10 | 67% September 6 to 12... 103] 118] 72 
t coco e 
— »efore 64 58 {LAMBS 
Last week ...../1.02%| .9544 July 19 to 24.0] 65) 105) 99 
Week before ....| .9844] .91 pd 25 to. Aneunt 1 719 iss 94 
Wheat, No, 2 hard August 2 to 8 97} 114) 98 
Last week. ....... 1.26 {1.28 [1.2814|1.20 August 9 to 92; 124] 96 
Week before 1.28 [|1.2644/1.28 [1.16 August 16 to 22.. 114) 116 95 
August 23 to 29..... 94; 109) 97 
FEEDS August 30 to Sept. .| 87f 86] 96 
non September 6 to 12 ... | 103} 118] 97 
P beg a *Hogs eleven markets, cattle and sheep 
® 5 3 ~ seven markets. 
| ze & r : *Cattle prices are for fat beef steers. 
x z © s oo {Sheep and lamb receipts are combined, 
Zi sii] 2| & 
= | gles 8 = CHICAGO No. 2 CORN PRICES 
Bran— | j ] | { | 4 
Last week........ 31.25 |27.75|28.75 32.00) 1929 1928 | 1927 | 1926 
oveck before....|30.25|26.75|27.75|30.00/ | 
Shorts— { Septe : vesseeef1.035%11.01 11.0834 
Last week.......{34.25|33.75|31.75|40.00| Beotembes t inestineveices | ee 
Week before....|33.56/32.25|30.75|36.00| September 9 ......../1.02%|1.02 {1.03% 80% 
Hominy feed— | September 10 ........{1.02% |1.00% |1.0314| 80% 
Last week........ 40.25}. .cccsese seseeeeee [38.00] September 11 -|1.03 14 |1.0274|1.00%| .81% 
Week before....}40.25). ss seeeeeeee | 36.00) September 12 ....... 11.027%|1.04 |1.00% 82% 
Linseed meal | | = - ———— 
(oO. p.j— | | 
Last week........ 58.25). s.0002/56.50 | CHICAGO HOG PRICES 
Week before....|56.25)......... 54.25 
Cottonseed (41 | | | 
per cent)— 1929 | 1928 | 1927 | 1926 
Last week | 
Week befor September 6 ws. 9.80! 12.20] 10.35] 11.60 
—. 70.00 15 00/75 00 September 7 9.80} 12.20 10.40} 11.60 
4as BOIE......c0ce |e cocccece 70.00). ...200ee 5.00/75. Se ber § | 9.65! 12.3 0.70! ¥ 
Week before....|........|70.00)......... %.00\76.00 | Sobtember 10 27] san] 1nael deca Ga 
bs gg 37.50 | September 11 | 9.55| 12.45| 10.85] 11.75 
sas V OOK. 2.0. 0000 | ccocccces |e cocccces eevee cece |e cccecces ° : > 9¢ or 
Week before....'.........| ee eee! Eaptember 32 =t_ 9.60) 13.60) 16.79) 








*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. 





STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 
TO CORN BELT STATES 


The following table shows the shipments 
of stocker and feeder cattle to the corn 
belt states, from the twelve leading mar- 
kets. The figures are furnished by Leslie 
M. Carl, Iowa agricultural statistician, 
and are in percentages of corresponding 
week for five-year average, 1924-28: 



































bo "1 Wor ELS. 

on f oR] e™ | CLM 

Sc. he Go €é2 . 

oe os oS ot". 

441451 43 | gc9 

o » © 2 es = ‘so 

oa ae ea Unt 

WANUNGD > icesicdcsasinas 73.3] 111.5 94.7 84.5 

Illinois 52.3} 86.9 60.3 72.7 

Missouri ... 31.2 65.7) 56.4) 69.6 

Nebraska . 76.0 86.5) 107.0 87.1 

Kansas .. 73.3| 108.4 79.0; 107.8 

Indiana. .. 56.7 69.8) 47.4 69.4 

CORD accctceenestenien 84.2! 108.7] 117.4 72.0 
Total, 7 corn | | 

belt states..| 63.0/ 93.5! 78.9 86.0 





Week ending August 30, 1929, as a per- 
centage of the receipts for the corre- 
sponding week ending August 29, 1928— 
Towa, 89.3 per cent; Illinois, 83.4; Mis- 
souri, 48.6; Nebraska, 84.2; Kansas, 52.5; 
Indiana, 63.0; Ohio, 97.3; total, seven corn 
belt states, 74.5 per cent. 





EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 


Exports of lard the first week in Sep- 
tember were 12,706,000 pounds, as com- 
pared with 11,844,000 pounds the week be- 
fore and 7,045,000 pounds for the same 
week last year. Exports of pork the 
first week in September were 6,129,000 
pounds, as compared with 4,549,000 pounds 
the week before and 5,548,000 pounds for 
the same week last year. 


OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 

Quarter blood wool at Boston is 4lc, 
light native cow hides at os 17%¢c, 
home grown clover seed at Toledo $11.60, 
and cotton at New York 18.8c. Iowa ele- 
vator shelled corn prices are about 89c 
Hy No. 2 shelled, oats 41c, and new wheat 
1.12. 

















EXPORTS OF GRAIN 


Exports of wheat the first week in 
September were 3,040,000 bushels, as com- 
pamee with 4,032,000 bushels for the week 
vefore and 9,772,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of corn the first 
week in September were 16,000 bushels, 
as compared with 16,000 bushels the week 
before and 5,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of oats the first 
week in September were 26,000 bushels, 
as compared with 33,000 bushels for the 
week before and 838,000 bushels for the 
same week last year. 





CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 


Cedar Rapids corn oi] cake meal is $44 
in ton lots. 

















KALO CORN CRIB 


Bale Vitrified Salt Glazed Clay Bilecks 


and outside, make this outlast any 
makes better corn 


“Drop for fall information on Bale 
ee ae farm building.” 
@1-602-603 Snell Building, Fort Dodge, lows 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, September 20, 1929 











- Our Readers Market... 





G 4 E> 





¢ 
i = order 
Feet. | eccom Advertising orders, e' 


Look for what you need 
Sell what you wish through these columns 
RATE 10 PER WORD: Nit, A3?,, nmr? 


“ bh initial or fall number is counted as one . . de 
—\ went We'chares sp sninisun of twelve words. Remittance “nest peas ‘ 


ar ro fa 
ae ee this og. When wiitag your rad lay. oie 
sate do 





ecbanges reach 
eight days Lae oy Hae | of publi- 
ment me aive full details, This 




















LIVESTOCK 


MISCELLANEOUS 











ARM L 
SCHEDULE OF RATES | —_F4R™ Lanos 


CENTRAI, MINNESOTA DAIRY FARMS— 




















Number Insertions Corn, clover and alfalfa land. Get our new 
- 13 free list. Murray’s Land Office, Wadena, 
saolg Zaols 3: 00s sans 9. 2. sols: a | Mine. 
1m 26 39 S20 ese | MISSOURI 
1.40| 2.80] 4.20] 5.60 11 29) 18.20 | 100-ACRE IOWA FARM IN MISSOURT ON 
1.50] 3.00] 4.50) 6.00] 12.00) 19.50 paved road connecting two important high- 
1.60} 3.20) 4.80] 6.40) 12.80) 20.80 | ways, 44 miles city of 30,000, mail, telephone, 
1.70| 3.40) 5.10} 6.80} 13.60) 22.10 | one-half mile school, all tillab le, rich, black 
1.80} 3.60] 5.40] 7.20) 14.40) 23.40 | soil for corn, clover, alfalfa and blue grass, 
1.90} 3.80) 5.70) 7.60) 15.20) 24.70 | some fruit; two-story six-room house, two 
2:00) 4.00} 6.00} 8.00) 16.00) 26.00 | porches, maple shade, well and cistern; barn 
2.10| 4.20] 6.30} 8.40) 16.80] 27.30 | 40x40 and other buildings; adjoining land 
2.20 4.40} 6.60] 8.80] 17.60} 28.60 priced $125 to $150 per acre; quick action se- 
eneweceeeeeres| 2.30] 4.60) _6.90 9.20} 18.40} 29.90 | cures this; $8,500, part cash; delightful cli- 














— fre i ~~ — grazing. Special with 
ree list nitec arm Agency, 828-WF, New 
- COMMISSION HOUSES York Life Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
WHO, BANKERS’ LIFE, DES MOINES, AND SOUTH DAKOTA 
woc, Palmer School, Daven ort, broadcast IMPROVED SOUTH 1 TH DAKO’ - - 
same markets, alternating daily, furnished | !MPROVE I fA FARM, 240 
by Coyne & Nevins Co. 1133 Fulton Mar- acres, 6 miles north of Arlington, Kingsbury 
ket, Chicago. Chickens, ducks, geese, tur- county, South Dakota, twenty miles from 
keys and weal wanted. , " Brookings, sixty-five miles from Sioux Falls. 
Complete set of buildings, including barn 


WANTED—LIVE AND DRESSED POULTRY, (nearly new), house, granary, hog house, hen 











veal, rabbits. Highest possible prices paid. house, good well and windmill. Farm practi- 
Write for information and tags. Drake cally all fenced. Excellent deep black loam 
Bonfield, 940 Fulton St., Chicago. soil. A real farm in best part of eastern 





ONE CENT PREMIUM ON FANCY POUL- South Dakota for sale at $75 per acre with 
try-veal-eggs. Furnish coops on request. satisfactory terms. Address, R. L. Nordness, 
Fischer & Son, Englewood, Chicago. | 211 Lampe Bldg., Huron, S. D 








Established _1890. FOR SALE—HIGHLY IMPROVED BEADLE 
GRAIN county, South Dakota, 1,100-acre grain and 

GRAIN ROUGHT AND SOLD FOR CASH corn farm, in an excellent neighborhood, near 
or future delivery on conservative margin | to market. Soil highly productive, good 


basis. Members Chicago Board of Trade, roads, low taxes, 35 acres alfalfa, ideal for 
Schoff & Baxter, Burlington, Des Moines, eget = modern msenionry. gg | ” 
i J. S. Yards, Chi acre. For further particulars, write, J. L. 

poder Rapide,_\ — eke. Larson, 115 South Fourth St., Minneapolis, 


DOGS AND PET STOCK Minnesota. 











FOR SALE—70 HEREFORD STEER CALVES, 
60 two-year-old steers, 90 yearling steers, 
400 yearling breeding ewes, feeding lambs. 
Fred Weller, Mt. Sterling, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—SHEEP AND CATTLE—FEED- 
ing lambs and breeding ewes. Hereford 
calves and yearlings, also breeding or feeding 
heifers. All heifers T. B. tested. Write or 
wire. G. D. Canfield, Bloomfield, Iowa. Box 94. 


DUROCS 


DUROC JERSEY HOGS, BOTH SEXES, 
best blood lines; immunized. Harry T. Bar- 
low, Monticello, Iowa, 














GUERNSEYS 
FOR” SALE — REGISTERED GUERNSEY 


bulls eight and nine months old. Real herd 
sire . with lots of quality. Prices 
right. Cecil Fletcher, eon, sou: 
ONE REGISTERED  GUER " BULL 
— seven months old. se Nei, Eldon, 
owa, 

















HEREFORDS 
FOR SALE — 115 CHOICE DEHORNED 
Hereford stocker and feeding steers that I 
have pastured this summer. Forrest Fraseur, 
Tipton, Iowa. 








HOLSTEINS 


WE HAVE A NUMBER OF FINE HOL- 
stein bulls for sale, ready for service. Bred 

for type and production. Shomont Farms, 

Monticello, Iowa. 

FOR SALE—SIX REGISTERED HOLSTEIN 
females, six months to six years. Old 

Ormsby Pietertje blood. Wanted—Letz Dixie 

feed grinder. Will, Suer, Bellevue, Iowa. 

JERSEYS 


SEVERAL JERSEY BULLS, 15 MONTHS 
and younger. Dams have association rec- 
ords; sire’s dams high official records. Writa 
for pedigree. D. M. Olmsted, McGregor, Ia. 

















STEREO Te TTD & WYOMING 
FEMALE WHITE COLLIE, THREE , YE SARS, —— - 
well broke, papers, $25. Female Silver Po- OWNER OF 160-ACRE IRRIGATED WYO- 


lice, two years, well broke, papers, $15. Male ming ranch, four miles from inland town, 
Blue Tick Coon Hound, one year, trailing eleven miles from railroad, thirty acres in 
and treeing good, $20. Male Black and Tan alfalfa, fair improvements, wishes to rent 
Coon pups, $6. Shepherd pups, males $5, fe- same to reliable, experienced farmer and 


males $3. gE. 8. S. Whitaker, Plainfield, Iowa. wife. References required, Address, A. C. 
—— — ancoas 9. a Na Z ank dg. 
SG SALE_RECISTERED WOLICE, FE | (orth, 2° Cmats Betood Bonk Bile. 


male, two years, oe. Also two real Rat 


logs, females, $10. W. C. Latta, Fulton, Ky., 
— coupon’ ree tal 

















COLLIES FARMER AGENTS WANTED—PART. TIME 
CLOSING OUT SALE OF COLLIES FROM to sell nursery stock in your locality for 


one of TIowa’s best known nurseries. Easy 


k. The kind that brin “ts : : : 
prize winning stoc : g to sell. Fine earnings. Write for particulars. 


home the cows, guard your children, your 




















home. A trustworthy and intelligent com- | Capital City Nurseries, Inc., Des Moines, Ta, 

anion. Shomont Kennels, Box 66, Monticello, AGENTS 

owa. = BANKRUPT AND BARGAIN SALES. BIG 

profits. We start you, furnishing every- 

FARM LANDS thing. Distributors, Dept. 363, 429 AW Su- 

RENT OR PURCHASE IMPROVED FARM— perior, Chicago, . 

Crop payments, low prices. Minnesota, i AVIATION 

North Dakota, Montana offer good opportuni: | AVIATION — EMPLOY MENT AVAILABLE 

ties. Purchase like renting—one-fourth of now in Milwaukee for men who desire to 

crop to pay principal and interest. A good earn while learning aviation. Training is in 

farmer can pay out in a few years with cat- our shops, classrooms and on the airport. 

tle, sheep and_ hogs. Clover, alfalfa grow No experience necessary. Write for infor- 

luxuriantly. Feed crops very successful. mation without obligation. Aero Corporation 

Make a vacation trip and see the country. of America, Employment Departme nt MA, 

We can help you find a location. Write for 63 Second St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

free book, list and detailed information. Low ————— 22 — TST igual 

excursion rates. E. C. Leedy, Dept. 507, Great SITUATION WANTED 

Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. Free 

Zone of Plenty Book tells about Washington, WANTED—JOB AS MANAGER OF LARGE 

Idaho, Oregon. farm (livestock preferred) by experienced 


" SoT married man, Either shares or ‘salary. Plenty 
gy PS a ag SS of help. Reference. Write Box No. 94, Wal- 


A 
“ ; acen” Ba 
Crop payment-or easy terms. Free litera- laces” Farmer, 


ture; mention state. H. W. Byerly, 34 North- HAY—STRAW—GRAIN 


ern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn. Ss 
. ] HAY 


IOWA, NORTHERN MISSOURI, SOUTHERN = . as aii 
Minnesota and Nebraska foreclosed farms | GET FULL MAKET VALUE FOR YOUR 




















for sale by bank. Write John S. Sorensen, 50 hay and prompt returns. Ship to John Dev- 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago. lin Hay Co., 192 N. Clark St., Chicago, Til. 

CALIFORNIA WALLACES’ | FARMER GUARANTEES 
iN THE SAN JO. 10OU IN VALLEY OF CALI. these advertisers to be reliable. Look over 


the bargains offered here today and buy what 


fornia general farming is a paying busi- 
fornia gene B I & you need. 


ness, feeding millions of people in towns and 
cities. Alfalfa combined with dairying, hogs 


FOR SALE—A CHOICE LOT OF 200 EXTRA 
high grade Jersey cows and a proper 

color and in fine condition. Stephen A. Carr, 

Collins, Iowa. 

TYPE AND PRODUCTION CAN BE_PUR- 
chased at Ellendale Jersey Farm, Charles 

City, Iowa. 








SHORTHORNS 
FOR SALE—A REGISTERED MILKING 
Shorthorn herd bull, a sure breeder and 
gentle. Linden Grove Stock Farm, McGregor, 
Towa, 


| MISCELLANEOUS 
| 














COFFEE 
SEND ONLY $1 BILL AT OUR RISK FOR 





2's pounds of best coffee you ever tasted. 
Ground or whole. We pay the postage. 
trial order will convince you. Plantation 
Coffee Co., St. Paul, Minn. 








DISC JOINTERS 
FOR SALE—BULL DOG DISC JOINTERS. 
Cuts through, turns under sweet clover, 
straw, weeds, trash without clogging. Free 
literature. Mullins-Gilson Mfg. Co., Rush- 
ville, Ind 





sacar ARM MACHINERY ee 
NEW INTERNATIONAL S” SILAGE CUT- 
ter. 16 Jamesway pi i and partitions, 
Edwin Oberman, Bellevue, Iowa. 
GOPHER TRAPS 
TRAPS FOR CATCHING POCKET GOPH- 
ers. Circular free. A. F. Renken Trap Co., 
G-444, Crete, Neb. 
HOG S ; SICKNESS 
ARE YOUR HOGS SICK? WE BUY SICK 
nae or will sell the treatment we use. 
(Necro, Mixed Infection, Flu, etc., except 
Cholera.) Write Mr. Shaw, president, Farm- 
ers State Bank, Scranton, Iowa. He buys 
sick herds. Pays good pri ice. We want a 
man in every locality, prefer experienced hog 
feeders. Bank reference required. Address, 
Federal Concentrates, Box 133, South Omaha, 
Nebraska. 











and poultry, yields a good income. A small 


ce cae Nee bur Gan peueons READER’S ORDER FOR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


the year. Newcomers welcome. The Santa 


Fe Railway has no land to sell, but offers a Rates and closing dates are given at the head of the classified page. 


free service in helping you get right loca- 
tion. W rite for illustrated San Joaquin Valley 


folder and get our farm paper, “The Earth, ‘2 WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa. 
ie for six months. C. L. Seagraves, General Gentlemen: 
Colonization Agent, Santa Fe Railway, 910 Please start my classified ad containing............... wesseseeeeeWOTdS, to run 


Railway Exchange, Chicago. 
ILLINOIS 
SACRIFICE, 80 ACRES, THREE MILES 
village, fine market, friendly neighbors, 
telenhone, five-room house, substantial out- 








duis asosevnvensctessoee times in your paper. I 
to cover cost of these insertions. 





enclose a remittance Of $.ew........ccseeeeee 





buile lings. 30 acres corn, balance meadow Name 
and pasture, low price, easy terms. L. E. 
Atteberry, Fairfield, Tl. 


MINNESOTA Address .... 








YOULL” DO BETTER IN MINNESOTA— 


make more money—have more enjoyment 








Locate in America’s greatest butter state. Write your ad here: 
Succeed as never before in general farming ae 
and dairying. Farms priced low on easy - 
terms. Fertile soil—plenty of rainfall—fine 

pastures. Good roads—schools—churches— 

communities. Free book tells all. Ten Thou- aca = 


sand Lakes-Greater Minnesota Association, 
1428 University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


BARGAIN PRICE, TO SETTLE ESTATE— 








Good improved farm, Kandiyohi county, = 
Minnesota, three miles from town on splen- 
did roid. Good buildings. Black loam soil, 





clay subsoil. 232 acres, 170 under cultivation. 


$5,009 mortgage, 5 per cent. Taxes about $1 (Minimum charge, $1.20) 


an ecre. Price, $65 an acre, no less. Easy 
payments. Fenton Kelsey, Room 912 Peo- 














ples Gas Bldg., Chicago. 








HONEY 
FINEST QUALITY CLOVER-BASSWOOD 
blend; 12-pound can, $1.80; six 10-pound 
pails, $7.50; case of two 60-pound cans (120 
pounds), $13. Charges prepaid in central 
states. D. N. Olmsted, McGregor, Iowa. 


KODAK FINISHING 
FIRST FILM DEV ELOPED, SIX PERMA. 
tone border prints 20c (silver). Interocean, 
Litchfield, Ill. 








WOOLENS 

FARMERS’ WOOL—MADE INTO BLAN.- 
kets, batting and yarns at fair prices. Send 

for circulars. Monticello Woolen Mills (Est. 

1886), Monticello, Wis. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS—TIME COUNTS IN APPLYING 
for patents. Send sketch or model for in- 
structions or write for free book, “How to 
Obtain a Patent,” and “Record of Invention” 
form. No charge for information on how to 
roceed. Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered 
atent Attorney, 149-V Security Savings & 
Commercial Bank Bldg., Washington, D. C 
BAIR, FREEMAN & SINCLAIR, PATENT 
attorneys; patents and trade- marks. 802 
Equitable Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


POULTRY 


COCKERELS FOR SALE OF ALL BREEDS, 
also part Rocks and Bees. Van de Waa 
Hatchery, Orange City, Iowa. 
LEGHORNS 
WHITE LEGHORN HENS AND MALES 
now half price. ‘Thousands of laying pul- 
lets. Also baby chicks and ergs, Season 
ed, pedigreed foundation stock, egg bred 29 
years. Winners at 20 egg contests. Records 
to 320 eggs. Catalog fy 7 ecial ss bul- 
letin free. I ship eorge B. Ferris, 
961 Union, Grand Ba Bony Mich. 
MINORCAS 
WHITE MINORCA COCKERELS; ORDER 
now; genuine quality; prices on application, 
Iowa Master Breeders, Onawa, Towa. 
SINGLE COMB WHITE MINORCA COCK- 
erels, large type, five months old. Price 
$1.75 each. Mrs. Wm. J. Baker, Winfield, Ia. 
WHITE MINORCA ROOSTERS, BOOTH’S 
strain, $1.50 each, purebred. Mary Benter, 
Hopkinton, Iowa. 
WYANDOTTES 
PUREBRED SILVER LACED WYANDOTTE 
pullets and cockerels, April hatched, rea- 
sonable if taken soon. Advertisement ap- 
co once. Mrs. Harry Dollen, Yorkshire, 
owa.,. 















































TOULOUSE GEESE 
MAMMOTH TOULOUSE GEESE FOR SALE. 
Blue ribbon stock, guaranteed. Also will 
book eggs for next year. Avoid the rush and 
get what you want when you want it. Mrs. 

Ernest Berger, Corydon, Towa. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


PEONIES—FOUR BEST DARK RED, $1; 
35 Darwin tulips, $1; 12 German iris as- 
sorted, $1; hyacinths, $1; 12 Welch’s Concord 
grapevines, two-year, $1; (prepaid). Order 
now. Checks accepted. ‘Satisfactory or money 
back. Wholesale list free. Welch’s Nursery, 
Shenandoah, Iowa. 
HARDY ALFALFA SEED, 90 PER CENT 
pure, $10 bushe!; sweet clover, 93 per cent 
pure, $3; Grimm alfalfa, 95 per cent pure, $15. 
Return seed if not satisfied. Geo. Bowman, 
Concordia, Kansas. 


USED CARS 


THE BEST PLACE IN IOWA TO BUY 
light used cars. McCamey Motor Company, 
215 East Grand Ave.. Des Moines. 


WANT TO BUY 


WANTED — 100 BUSHELS RED CLOVER 
seed. Send sample and price. Farmers 
Supply Co., Mediapolis, Iowa. 
BAGS civ 
WE BUY BURLAP BAGS. PAY FREIGHT 
= = or more. Lincoln Bag Co., Spring- 
ield, ; 






































RED SQUILL FOR RATS 

It is not easy to kill rats. They avoid 
their natural enemies and they are careful 
and cautious. If their suspicions have 
been aroused, they refuse to eat many 
tempting bits of food containing rat poi- 
son. Poisons set for rats sometimes have 
killed other animals or children. Phos- 
phorus is a menace, as it may set fire to 
buildings or field grasses. Arsenic and 
barium carbonate are dangerous to other 
animals. Thallium is particularly dan- 


gerous, and it is costly, as the supply is . 


limited. 
Red sauill powder, in the opinion of 
the biological survey of the United States 


| Department of Agriculture, is, if properly 


prepared, one of the most satisfactory rat 
poisons now known. Cats, dogs and other 
animals usually refuse to eat the mate- 
rial because it causes a tingling and irri- 
tation of the throat. It is full of small 
crystals of calcium oxalate. Rats pay no 
attention to this feature. It poisons rats, 
but chickens can eat it without harm. It 
is a brown powder and can be mixed with 
the feed the rats ordinarily favor. 
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southern—Union County, Sept. 138— 
spout three-fourths of an inch of rain the 
th. Most too dry for fall plowing. Early 
orn dried out in good shape. Late corn 
i] make a poor yield at best. Acre 
fter acre will not make over five bush- 
js, Pastures are all dried up. Soybeans 
i] make a fair yield. Potatoes are a 
ight crop. Livestock healthy, but cattle 

n pastures have not done any too well.— 
rernoD Rayl. 

southern—Madison County, Sept. 13— 
ve have been having it very hot and dry 
ere, but the past week we have been 
aving some local showers, which have 
ooled the air and put the ground in bet- 
er shape for the farmers to get their fall 
lowing done and get their fall wheat in. 
pastures are good, and stock of all kinds 
s doing finely. There are lots of lambs, 
alves and young hogs, which are not 
eady for the market. Some corn good, 
while in other places it is very poor.— 

, J. Young. 

‘Eastern—Delaware County, Sept. 13— 
We have had some good showers of 
te, but there is not enough moisture yet 
or plowing. Some of the grass and clover 
hat was sown last spring does not show 
b very good stand. Some are reseeding 
his fall. Silo filling is in order now. 
ome of the early planted corn is past 
hanger of frost, but the later planting 
il] need time yet. The yield of corn 
n Delaware county has been cut by the 
hry weather, and rain will not help it 
ow. Hogs are taking sensational drops 
ow, when some farmers are getting them 
early ready for market.—C. D. Hunt. 


Northwestern—Buena Vista County, 
ept. 11—Fall weather is here. Has been 
old and wet the last week, and is still 
aining. Silo filling and corn cutting are 
vell under way. Some plowing to be 
fone yet. Potatoes are being dug now; 
hey are a good crop this year. Most all 
orn out of danger from frost. Third 
utting of alfalfa now ready. Fall pig 
rop not large. Spring pigs are doing 
icely now, tho on the whole they are 
backward. Pastures have held out well. 
All stock in good shape. Apples, plums, 
bprapes and all garden truck have done 
well. Thus, 1929 has treated us pretty 
vell, with a good corn crop in view. Not 
uch change being made in tenantship 
or next year.—R. D. Schroeder. 
Southeastern—Washington County, Sept. 
3—Silo filling is in progress. About a 
Nozen cars of livestock shipped from 
insworth and Haskins this week. Two 
ood showers in the last week; not enough 
o start plowing. Some clover being 
ulled; one good field made one and one- 
alf bushels per acre. Livestock doing 
well. Produce prices continue steady. 
ges now selling at 31 and 32 cents. Fall 
astures good.—J. J. McConnell. 
Central—Grundy County, Sept. 12—A 
eavy rain the 8th, which was good for 
all plowing and late corn. The larger 
share of the corn is well along, but it is 
ot filled out the best. Some plowing be- 
ng done. Most of the second crop of clo- 
yer was cut for seed; mostly good. Silo 
illing starting. Eggs 32 cents, cream 43 
ents. Raining today. County fairs are 
aving good attendance, with a good 
howing of everything. Weather cooler.— 
ldgar Ranger. 

Central—Poweshiek County, Sept. 9—A 
ood rain here Wednesday afternoon, 
roke the hot and dry weather we have 
ad for a month; another good rain Sun- 
ay night. Clover hulling in full force 
ow; prices range from $12 to $15 a bush- 
1, depending on weed seed and how clean 
t comes from the huller. Eggs 33 cents 
A dozen. Corn beginning to dry some.— 
ca. as 

Southeastern—Lee County, Sept. 13— 

ve have had several showery, Ttloudy 

ays that will help fall pastures, but too 
ate to help corn, and not enough for good 
all plowing, but some are trying to see 
what they can do. Fall apples a very 
ight crop. Kieffer péar trees well loaded. 
luch of the second crop of clover was cut 

or seed. Spring chicks 22 cents, eggs 32 

ents, cream 45 cents.—V. =. 

Northwestern—Clay County, Sept. 13— 
Veather cool and windy. Corn drying 
ut in good shape. Lots of fodder being 
‘ut, and silo filling about done. Our rains 

ave started the pastures and helped 
plowing. Some late potatoes being dug, 
end not yielding well. Very little sickness 
among the hogs, and some are turning 
hem in their corn. Cream 45 cents, eggs 
b0 cents.—G. W. Barnard. 

Eastern—Dubuque County, Sept. 14— 

he most of the corn is pretty safe from 

Trost now. We have had a little light 
rost in low places. People are busy filling 
jlos. Clover seed turns out fairly well 
n some places. Other fields seem to have 
o seed. A little fall plowing is done. 

otatoes are not very promising.—A. A. 

allett. 

Southwestern—Mills County, Sept. 13— 
We are getting an abundance of moisture 
bgain, but it came too late to be of much 
benefit to the corn. Corn is spotted and 












































uneven. The heat.and dry weather have 








lowered the yield. The rains have made 
the ground in fine condition for plowing 
again and working the seedbed for sowing 
of wheat. Every one seems to have an 
abundance of pasture and fall feed. The 
season has been favorable to clover seed, 
and much is ready for the huller.—O. C. 
Cole. 

Central—Grundy County, Sept. 10—We 
had a slow rain all day. Rather delayed 
silo filling, which is in full progress. This 
is the second shower this week, and most 
people have started fall plowing again. 
Corn is doing finely so far, and by the 
20th most of it will be out of the way of 
frost. Some are picking seed corn al- 
ready. Lots of painting being done; some 
building. Rain furnished some relief to 
pastures. Potatoes mostly dried up; 
yield small, as there were but few in the 
hills, Lots of sheep shipped in. Some 
cattle going on feed. Hogs mostly healthy. 
Apples scarce. Lots of grapes. Corn 
tangled badly and very weedy; will make 
picking inconvenient. Lots of clover to be 
cut for seed; some first cutting threshed 
already. No poultry selling yet. Not so 
many eggs as usual. Farm help plentiful. 
—Gus Treimer. 

Eastern—Benton County, Sept. 2—Rains 
last week settled the extremely dry spell 
and made plowing easier. More second 
crop clover made than for several years. 
Sweet corn crop yielding heavily, and 
sold for $10 per ton at local canneries. 
Corn crop needs at least two weeks of 
good weather before frost. First silo 
filled in the community today. A number 
of farm buildings being built since har- 
vest.—Mrs. A. R. Leffler. 

South-Central—Lucas County, Sept. 9— 
Rain, 1.41 inches. This will revive the 
pastures, but is too late to make the corn, 
as much of it is fired, and there are but 
very few ears. Large acreage of clover 
saved for seed, and early threshing shows 
a yield of less than a bushel to the acre. 
Silos are being filled, but it is too dry 
to plow. No aftermath on late cut mea- 
dows, and they are brown and apparently 
dead. All fruit injured by drouth, and 
apples are about all on the ground. Pears 
and grapes a good crop. Some reports of 
hog cholera.—C. C. Burr. 

Central—Hamilton County, Sept. 14— 
Have had plenty of rain for the preseni. 
Corn ripening in good shape. Early corn 
out of the way of frost. Fall plowing 
mostly all done. Pastures still green and 
stock all in good condition. Hogs seem 
healthy so far. Old corn is getting scarce. 
Some are turning stock into the fields; 
others are feeding in the yards. Last 
crop of alfalfa is being cut and is a full 
crop this year.—J. W. N. 

Southwestern — Pottawattamie County, 
Sept. 13—Crops in general are good. Corn, 
where sweet clover had been sown, stood 
the dry weather, and prospects are for 
40 to 60 bushels per acre. Late potatoes 
not very good. Silo filling, baling hay and 
straw, and fall plowing are the order of 
the day. Some report foot-rot in sheep in 
this locality. Some farmers have fields of 
corn connected with alfalfa and running 
water, into which their hogs have been 
turned. Good rains this week, and very 
coolL—Mrs. J. N. A. 


ILLINOIS 

Northern—De Kalb County, Sept. 6—~ 
Threshing all completed. Some hulling 
red clover. Some very good and some not 
so good to very poor. Some corn on light 
land hurt by dry weather. Threshing re- 
turns very disappointing. Oats and bar- 
ley 10 to 20 bushels, spring wheat less, 
winter wheat good. Old-timers say the 
poorest crop in 45 years. Oats 30 cents, 
barley 46 cents, corn 90 cents. Very little 
plowing done to date, on account of the 
drouth.—R. C. C. 


NEBRASKA 

Southeastern—Jefferson County, Sept. 
183—With over three inches of rain the 
ground is soaked up for wheat sowing, 
but the rains came too late for the corn. 
The corn will go all the way from nothing 
to 20 to 25 bushels, and the corn on the 
bottom land doesn’t seem to be any bet- 
ter than that on the upland this year. 
Some few are sowing wheat now, and if 
it gets dry enough the bulk of the fall 
wheat will be sown next week. Potatoes 
are a very light crop.—Charles M. Turner. 

Eastern—Sarpy County, Sept. 14—Had 
several nice showers of late, and some 
cool weather—the lowest 36 degrees. The 
rain put the ground in nice shape for 
winter wheat, but came too late for al- 
falfa seeding. Corn is coming nicely, and 
a few weeks of warm weather will put it 
in fine shape.—H. Eitelgeorge. 


MISSOURI 


Central—Moniteau County, Sept. 13— 
Plowing for wheat in full swing. Several 
good rains during the past week. Clover 
hulling started; acreage to be hulled is 
large; yield good. A reduced acreage will 
be sown to wheat. Spring seeding of clo- 
ver in fair shape. Oats being in 
by carload lots, selling at around 55 cents. 





of foundation and show animals. 
International, 1928; Marie Farceur 
tional; 
fairs in 1928; 
Horse Show, and others. 


BELGIAN HORSE SALE 


WATERLOO, IOWA 
Saturday, Oct. 5, 1929—10 A. M. 
25 Head Belgian Horses 


Dairy Cattle Congress to be held at Waterloo, September 30 to October 6. 
The offering will include animals that have won at. many of the leading 
fairs of America and offers an opportunity for buyers to procure the best 
Among them are Imp. Victoria d’Oost 
Hof 12446, a five-year-old mare second in class at both Waterloo and the 
7784, first in class at 1925 Interna- 
Range Line Mary Gay 11654, reserve senior champion at leading 
Mitzi Martin, grand champion at 1927 National Belgian 


COL. CAREY M. JONES, Auctioneer. 
Write for further information and illustrated catalog to - 


EARLE BROWN, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
1224 FIRST NATIONAL SOO BLDG. 


will be sold Saturday during the 
National Belgian Show and 














“ Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off.” 


LIVE STOCK EXCHANGE, Inc. 


403-7 Securities Bidg. 


YOU CAN ALWAYS BUY SCRUBS 


Choice calves and yearlings are 
scarce and the time of the year to 
buy is here now. If you want the 
best — WRITE AT ONCE FOR 
DESCRIPTION OF OUR 
OFFERINGS. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 




















Corn selling at $1.13 and $1.15. Weather 
cool and gloomy.—Reader. 

Northern—Randolph County, Sept. 13— 
Having some rain this week, which we 
needed very much. Grass looking green 
again. Plowing for wheat started again. 
There will be quite an increase in acre- 
age over last year. Corn will be better 
than we expected at one time. Late corn 
in roasting ear stage. Fries over four 
pounds 23 cents, hens 21 cents, eggs 30 
cents.—W. H. Bagby. 


KANSAS 

Northern—Smith County, Sept. 9—Feed 
cutting is the order of the day. Some 
very nice rains that have put the wheat 
ground in fine shape. Seeding will begin 
about September 10 to 15. Not much stock 
in the country. Wheat $1.07, corn 85 
cents, cream 45 cents, eggs 30 cents.— 
Harry Saunders. 


INDIANA 

South-Central—Lawrence County, Sept. 
13—The long, hot, dry spell was broken 
on September 7 and 8 with 2.3 inches of 
rain. Farmers have been plowing this 
week. Probably will not be as much 
wheat sown as there would have been if 
rain had come sooner. Fair crop of corn; 
not the best or the worst. Many farm 
sales and many farms being offered for 
sale. Hogs down. Eggs going up.—Clar- 
ence Scoggan. 








Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
advertisements alread 


tinue y ranaing must bave 
notice of suck discontinuance or cheage reach us not 
later w y of the w 

Of issueir rder to be sure of same being made. The 
above r Iplies to advertisements requiring class- 
ifieat! pecial ition. Our pages begin to go 
to tL. ‘otyper on Weda and no 
change> . be made after are made up. New 


pages are 
advertise: nts, however, can usually be inserted if 
received as late as Monday morning of the week of 








LIVESTOCK SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT 


This department, under the man- 
agement of Guy L. Bush, is main- 
tained as a service to our subscribers. 
Mr. Bush’s services are available to 
our readers without charge, for the 
purpose of helping them find what 
they want in purebred animals of any 
kind. If you wish to enlist his as- 
sistance in finding what you want in 
the way of a purebred sire or foun- 
dation stock of any kind, write us. All 
communications should be addressed to 


Livestock Dept., Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, lowa. 














HOLSTEINS 





8 "Batts for vie ivee » z 
Batis for saic sired ok x 
He has « record of 1200 ibs. of butte 





Holstein oo 


Six hs oid, farm bulis a& farm prices. 
by K. PO. - Walker. Herd under federal supervises. 
Good tadividuals. 


WH. ©. NOTE, Creston, Iowa. 








ABERDEEN ANGUS 


Aberdeen Angus 


Good, smooth beefy bulls of serviceabie ages for 
gale, Give by Histon K.. o tino & ciate Sly wemmes. 


Leading famil 
W. 8. AUSTIE, 


ANGUS HEIFERS 


Three months to one —-. old. Pc for prices and 
BANKS &4 BANMG, MNOXVILES, 10WA 


SHORTHORNS 
SHORTHORN HERD BULL 


Master Rodney by Maxwalton Lochinvar, high sell- 
ing bull in lowa, 1926. Priced reasonably as I can no 
longer use bim. He is guaranteed right in every way. 
Write for further information to 
Arthur Martin, Greenfield, Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE 


Percheron Stallion by Jalap, 2 years old. 

8 Percheron Stallions by Maple Grove Eclipse. 

1 Hereford Bull. 

Shropehire, Oxford, Hampebire, aad Southdown 
rams of superior cuslity and breeding, Show rams 
and flock headers. ANIMAL MUSBANDOR 




















| DEPT., lowe State College, Ames, lowe. 





TAMWORTHS 


Tamworth Boars and Gilts 


I have spring and fall boars, open end bred gilts 
and a few tried sows for sale. Write for prices and 


description. 
w. W. BERUSE, HOSPERS, 10WA 
Spring pigs of either sex te 


TAMWORTHS please the most exacting 


showman. Litter groupe or individuals. Immune. 


J J. Newlin, Grimes, lowa, on lowe Primary No.7 
DUROC JERSEYS 
Duroc Boars and Gilts 


Fain’s Duroc boars and gifts of March and April 
farrow. Sired by Kowa Stilts. All are immune and 














| Rave been grown under the McLean system. There are 





some show prospects here. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
M.S. FAIN, Emmetebarg, lowa. 


POLAND CHINAS 


Poland China Boars and Gilts 


180 head, March farrow, most popular blood, with 
- and individual meriu second to none. Priced 
ght. 
CHAS. SCHERUNK, 


SHEEP 


25 Registered Shropshire Rams 


Yearlings end older shipped on approval. 
type and breed 
A.W. MILLER, NEW MALL, I1@WA. 


Registered Shropshire Sheep 


The big, heavy boned kind, with good Socom, 
Yearlings and two-year-olds. Send for pheto end 


prices. Heatherhall Farms, Kellerten, ia. 


Be ptems aeet ant They are well grows, 
oan weamed at 


Priced to seil. oan oF write. for write. arm? miles eaut af 








Mapleten, lowa 
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"To women who want to do better 
than ordinary baking! 


There are two kinds of baking success 
— usual, and unusual. One consists of 
avoiding baking failures — the other, of 
creating baking masterpieces, 


Of course, you must be insured against 
failure before you can produce a 
masterpiece. This is so important that 
Pillsbury spends thousands of dollars 
testing Pillsbury’s Best Flour — testing 
it by baking, by every scientific method 
known, to make sure that it will never 
fail you — that every sack will work 
perfectly for any baking purpose, bread, 
biscuits or pastry. 


But there’s something more than 
that. When a friend tells you, “The 
things I bake look just as good as yours, 
but yours always taste better,”’ you have 
achieved the higher kind of success. 
Perfect flavor — it’s the mark of the 
baking artist. Women who know the 
secret always choose their ingredients 


Pillsbury’s 


(flavoring, shortening, etc.) with 
greatest care—and they use a flour 
that is rich as well as dependable — 
Pillsbury’s Best. The Pillsbury baking 
chemists have discovered one secret of 
finer flavor. They have found that there 
are certain blends of wheat which make 
a richer flour—and that foods made from 
this richer flour have a better flavor. 


Pillsbury’s Best Flour is made only 
from this carefully selected, plump, 
full-flavored wheat. It is truly a double 
value flour — it gives you dependability, 
plus better flavor. This is worth having 
— the knowledge that your flour will 
never cause a baking failure—and more 
than that, the knowledge that all your 
foods will have that delicate, 
unmistakably richer flavor that is 
the mark of finest baking. Ask for 
Pillsbury’s Best by name —all good 


grocers have it! 


STEAMED CHERRY PUDDING 


44 cup shortening 3 cups Pillsbury’s Best 
1 cup sugar Flour 


34 cup milk 16 teaspoon salt 


4 teaspoon lemon 1 cup stoned cherries 
extract 3 teaspoons bakin: 
4 ege whites powder 
Cream the shortening, and beat in 
the sugar. Mix and sift the baking 
powder, salt and flour and add the 
cherries. Fold into the first mixture 
alternately with the milk; add the 
flavoring. Lastly fold in the egg 
whites, beaten stiff. Turn into a 
large oiled mould; cover; and steam 
for two hours. Serve with a sauce 
made of extra fruit, stewed and 
sweetened, and with hard sauce in 
addition. 


Recipe furnished by Mrs. Ida Bailey 
Allen, President of the National 
Radio Home Makers’ Club. Hear 
Mrs. Allen every Wednesday morn'- 
ing over the Columbia chain; 10:0 
a. m. Eastern Standard time. 

PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY’ 

General Offices: Minneapolis, Minn. 

Millers of Pilisbury’s Best Flour, Pancake 


Flour, Health Bran, Farina, Cake Flour. 
Rye, Whole Wheat and Durum Flour 


Flour 


milled for richer flavor in breads, biscuits, pastry 





